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‘Tell ‘em, close air support yes, but not THAT close. 








‘Many of us scientists have been engaged in space 
travel research for some time.”’ 








‘“‘Now watch, 


this 


will be a ground controlled 


approach.” 


” ‘And will you please lay off that ‘Wheeeeee, Mon 
Capitaine.’ 


” 
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“If they cut the funds any more we'll have to do 
away with flight training altogether.” 
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‘| was told | had to file my flight plan with you.” 
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TO THE READER 


THE AIRMAN is for all members of 
the Air Force. The term, as used in 
the title and generally in the text, applies 
to all grades of personnel—from the 
basic to the commander. 

In this issue we present an overall 
survey of Air Force personnel policies 
and programs—military and civilian. 
Do you know how and why you are 
reassigned? Do you know why certain 
career fields are frozen and what is 
being done to solve the problem? What 
are your chances of going to the base 
of your choice? What is the promotion 
outlook? Who is eligible for retraining? 
General O'Donnell discusses these ques- 
tions and others in Personnel Report, 
page 3. 

When you arrive at a newly con- 
structed base and find housing and 
recreational facilities ready it is no ac- 
cident. It is the result of a well organ- 
ized and vigorously supported personnel 
program which places Personnel Facili- 
ties, page 26, on equal priority with 
operational facilities. 

What are the civilian requirements in 
this threshold-to-space era? What type 
of person is needed and what are his 
responsibilities? Mr. Watts discusses the 
role of civilians working with the Air 
Force in Civilian Personnel Report, 
page 10. 

The front cover was designed to 
represent the Air Force military-civilian 
team. We could not show every skill 
and job performed but tried to give as 
varied and photogenic representation as 
possible. Here are pictured a WAF, 
pilot, nurse, clerk, civilian, and mainte- 
nance officer. Background photograph 


for the cover is by courtesy of the 
National Geographic Society. 
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Deadline date prevented a discus- 


sion of the effects of the new pay bill 
on personnel policies. 
discussed in future issues. 


These will be 
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SUGGESTION 

Sir: Congratulations on THE AIRMAN. 
It is filling a longtime void in the Air 
Force. 

I would like to make a suggestion for 
a future article. Many of us have chil- 
dren who are approaching college age. | 
know there are a good many scholar- 
ships available to these children, but it 
is always a problem for an individual to 
track them Possibly you, with 
your more widespread facilities, could 
prepare such an article making this in- 
formation available to all in one pack- 


down. 


age. 
M/Sgt. John La Bonte 
APO 85, New York, N. Y. 


The idea is an excellent one and ties 
in closely with another on which we are 
presently working—one outlining teach- 
ing opportunities for retirees. Both are 
rather complicated subjects and will 
take a good deal of research. With no 
promises regarding “when,” we have 
added your suggestion to our future 


list. Many thanks. 
x x ® 
OOPS! 

Sir: 1 think somebody goofed on 
page nine, upper right hand picture, 
February issue of THE AIRMAN. 

That sure is a strange way to load 


ammo in a Boeing B-52. For your in- 
formation, that’s a Convair B-36. 
M/Sgt. H. J. Pratt 


Walker AFB, N. Mex. 


Sir: The 11th Bombardment Wing 
holds an Outstanding Service Award 
which we won while flying B-36 


bombers. Naturally, we still have a soft 
spot in our hearts for this grand old air- 
craft. Without taking any credit away 
from the B-52, we think should 
rectify the mistake you made in mis- 
labeling the picture on page nine in your 


story, SAC. 


you 


S/Sgt. Joe Galloway 
Altus AFB, Okla. 


Readers Pratt and Galloway are abso- 
lutely right—and fhe author spent six 
years with SAC, too. However, every- 
one who read copy on the 
equally guilty. 
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story is 


SPACE-AVAILABLE 

Sir: 1 would like to obtain informa- 
tion regarding flights on military air- 
craft for Reserves and personnel as- 
signed to Air National Guard units. 

1 was discharged from active duty in 
June, 1956, and enlisted in the Air 
National Guard with which I ami still 
affiliated. I am presently attending col- 
lege and will graduate in June. At that 
time I would like to go to Europe, if 
possible aboard military aircraft on a 
space-available basis. 

Am I eligible to fly on military air- 
craft outside the United States and, if 
so, what procedure would I have to 
follow to prove my affiliation with the 
Air Force Reserve? 

S/Sgt. Donald J. 
USAF Reserve 

The Movement Control Division, Di- 
rector of Transportation, DCS/M, Hq 
USAF advises that under the provisions 
of paragraph 4, AFR 76-6, Air Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve personnel 
are authorized transportation via non- 
scheduled military aircraft within the 
United States on a_ space-available 
basis. Proper current identification is 
required as well as accomplishment of a 
nonpersonal gain certificate. However, 
this privilege has not been extended to 
points outside the continental limits. 

x *k * 


ON FAMILY HOUSING 
Sir: In the February issue of THE 
AIRMAN, | found an article of vital im- 
portance to me and other noncommis- 
A Progress Report on 


Brannon 


sioned officers, 
Family Housing. 

4t Tyndall AFB, Fla., we have a new 
Capehart housing development, but as- 
signment to these quarters is being made 
strictly by rank and date of rank. The 
size of family has no bearing whatsoever 
on the size of unit to which you are 
assigned. 

I feel this is grossly unfair and that 
a man should have a family require- 
ment, for example, at least two children, 
to qualify for a three-bedroom house 
before being assigned to one. 

Why can't such a stipulation be made 
in AFR 30-6? 

T/Sgt. Peter Zaccarella 
Tyndall AFB, Fla. 

AFR 30-6, “Assignment and Occu- 
pancy of Public Quarters and Rental 
Housing,” is being amended according 
to officials in the Personnel Services Di- 
vision, DCS/Personnel, Hq USAF. In 
the future it will provide that considera- 
tion will be given to the size of family 
when a commander assigns quarters to 
eligible members after allocation is 
made in accordance with paragraph 12 
of the cited regulation. 


S 


RESERVE OR REGULAR? 

Sir: 1 would like to know if there 
is such a thing as a Reserve airman or 
Reserve status on active duty? 

I joined the active Reserve in 1954 
and applied for active duty. 
application was approved, I reenlisted 
in the USAF Reserve for a period of 
five years; four years of which was to 
be spent on extended active duty. 

While in the active Reserves, | was 
promoted to the grade of staff sergeant. 
I would also like to know if this period 
of time will count as time in grade now 
that | am serving on active duty? 

S/Sgt. Billie Jones 
APO 334, San Francisco, Calif, 


When my 


Officials in the Promotions and Sep- 
arations Division, DCS/Personnel, Hq 
USAF, advise that a Reserve airman 
may serve on extended active duty, 
However, should he reenlist at the com- 
pletion of this term of service, he then 
accepts Regular status and, in turn, 
loses his Reserve status. 

With reference to the date of rank 
inquiry, it is computed in accordance 
with specifications outlined in para- 
graph 18f, AFR 35-54A, dated 5 Febru- 
ary 1958. 

x *k * 


INTELLIGENCE DUTY 

Sir: 1 would like to know if there is 
still a need for administrative personnel 
for Air Force Intelligence and Mission 
duties? 

My AFSC is 70270 and my records 
contain a complete background inves- 
tigation. Any information you can give 
that will assist me in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Name Withheld 

According to information received 
from officials in the Selected Assign- 
ments Branch, DCS/Personnel, Hq 
USAF, there is a continuing need for 
personnel desiring duties in these fields. 

Information on method of applica- 
tion for assignment to USAF Intelli- 
gence activities is contained in Part 
lwo, Chapter 8, AFM 35-11. One re- 
quirement which is not outlined in this 
section, however, is that for a degree 
of fluency in a foreign language. Evi- 
dence of such fluency must be sup- 
ported by Air Force proficiency test 
scores. The chapter is being amended 
to reflect this change. 

This requirement is not a part of 
those necessary for acceptance for as- 
signment to USAF Mission duty, and 
airmen possessing the AFSC 70270 are 
constantly in demand. Applications 
should be forwarded on AF Form 109 
in accordance with the provisions con- 
tained in Part Two, Chapter 9, AFM 
35-11. 


The Airman 
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Like any good commander, General 

O'Donnell makes counseling of young 

officers and airmen about an Air Force 
career his personal business. 


M*s is still the primary element 
of defense despite the fantastic 
array of incredibly complex, capable, 
and costly machines in the Air Force 
hardware inventory. 

Military weapons have become 
weapon systems and men are an in- 
tegral part of them. The machines 
are merely instruments of combat but 
as they become more complex they 
demand greater skill, mental ability, 
and competence from the men who 
maintain, operate, and support them. 
A weapon system includes the men 
who plan the tactical or strategic use 
of the instrument, the supply clerks 
who order the spare parts, the main- 
tenance men who keep the machine 
combat-ready, the men who fly it or 
push the launching button, and the 
men who guard it. All are important 
and essential to the mission. 

We in the Air Force have a grave 
responsibility to the Nation and the 
Free World. The combat readiness 
of our force in-being has been the 
very heart of America’s deterrent air- 
power during the past few years of 
cold war. Combat readiness is the 
product of the combined efforts of 
everyone in the Air Force. People 
are—and will continue to be—our 
most valuable asset. Because mod- 
erm weapon systems demand high 
quality men in order to be effective, 
our job in personnel is to procure, 
train, classify, and assign these people 
as efficiently as possible. 

In overall requirements we are 
talking of both military and civilian 
members. The military-civilian team 
in the modern Air Force is becoming 
more integrated than ever before. 
Both the civilian and the military 
members of the Air Force team are 
aware of the demands of today’s com- 
plex operational and support require- 
ments in terms of maintaining close 
interrelationship and harmony within 
our working military-civilian team. 
(On page 10 in this issue the Di- 
rector of Civilian Personnel presents 
Civilian Personnel Report.) 

Air Force personnel policies and 
Programs are influenced by many fac- 
tors, some of which we cannot control 
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SONNEL REPORT 


by Lt. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, Jr. 


Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel 


directly. Our present programmed 
military strength ceiling of 850,000 
was established by the Department of 
Defense and primarily was dictated 
by budgetary considerations. With 
this number, plus over 350,000 ci- 
villian members, we are committed to 
worldwide combat readiness. 

Commanders at all levels are mak- 
ing a constant and continuing effort 
to eliminate, reduce, and consolidate 
manpower requirements wherever 
they can in order to produce the best 
possible combat structure with the 
men available. These commanders 
are now examining their organizations 
with Inspector General thoroughness 
to produce such a combat force. In- 
experienced, improperly trained, and 
careless men can disrupt our man- 
power balance and defeat this attempt 
to improve our efficiency. 

Every man in the Air Force has 
the right to be: able to respect the 
ability and the capacity of the man 
beside him as well as that of his su- 
periors. We have said that the most 


critical problem facing the Air Force 
is the retention of officers and airmen 
who possess essential qualifications. 
Never before have we faced such de- 
mands for qualified people for the 
command, management, operation, 
and maintenance of complex and 
costly Air Force weapon systems. 
This presents a challenge in person- 
nel management that we must meet. 
A personnel quality control program 
must be of first priority. Improved 
selection for retention as well as im- 
proved initial procurement will, along 


with retraining and cross-training, 
make for more effective individual 
contribution. 


At the same time we have an obli- 
gation to consider the personal de- 
sires of the high quality people we 
have in the Air Force. Since 1954 
we have compiled data from 100,000 
men in the Air Force through sample 
surveys. They have told us what their 
career plans are, their reasons for 
joining and leaving the Air Force, 
what their goals and aims are, what 
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their reactions have been to service 
life, and what they consider the most 
needed improvements for Air Force 
personnel. 

All are looking for a more stable 
family life; interesting jobs that chal- 
lenge their abilities and knowledge; 
an apportunity to get ahead; and the 
younger airmen feel that they need 
more and better training. These are 
sound objectives that characterize the 
type of person the Air Force needs 
and wants to keep, so they have a 
profound effect on our personnel pro- 
grams. Every personnel action is 
weighed against personal desires and 
career objectives consistent with Air 
Force requirements. 

As a preface to our present pro- 
gram we might review some of the 
actions that have improved life for 
Air Force people during the past few 
years. 

Through the concerted efforts of 
the entire Department of Defense, 
Congress has been made aware of our 
need for high quality personnel and 
our people’s personal problems. The 
reenlistment bonus of 1954 was the 
first major item and it helped make 
up the minds of some of our most 
dependable and airmen. 
This was followed by the Dependents’ 
Medical Care and Survivor Benefits 
Acts in 1956. (See THE AIRMAN, 
August and September 1957 issues, 
for details on these items.) Most of 
you are familiar with the current pay 
bill under consideration by the Con- 
gress. Its enactment should do much 
to salve the sorest spot—the pocket- 
book. 

The National Housing Act (Cape- 
hart) of 1955 is helping to ease the 
housing shortage for Air Force fam- 
ilies. The latest housing legislation, 
signed by the President in March, 
authorizes occupancy of substandard 
quarters on a reduced rental basis 
thus saving part of the housing al- 
lowance of families who must occupy 
them. A Congressional subcommit- 
tee recently approved Air Force plans 
for remodeling the 37,000 Wherry 
housing units we are acquiring as Air 
Force dependent housing. (See THI 
AIRMAN, February 1958.) 

In 1955, after many attempts to se- 
cure recognition of the standards in 
personnel facilities that should be 
given priority consideration in opera- 
tional plans, we were successful in 


dedicated 


‘4 


securing a change in basic policy. 
Under this policy, planning and pro- 
gramming construction of personnel 
facilities at new bases is governed by 
AFR 30-5 which sets the minimum 
standards for personnel facilities. Per- 
sonnel facilities including dependent 
housing, are given the same consid- 
eration and priority as other opera- 
tional requirements in the selection, 
use, and construction of new bases. 
No personnel are assigned until the 
minimum standards are met. Of 
certain isolated sites won't 
have family housing but tours of duty 
at such bases are shortened to com- 
pensate for this. Personnel facilities 
are defined as: “those housing, recrea- 
tional, educational, religious, and 
service facilities required to maintain 
and protect the morale, health, and 
welfare of Air Force personnel and 
their dependents.” Commanders are 
responsible for seeing that standards 
are met. (See Personnel Facilities 
page 26.) 

Commanders must also see that 
school-age children are furnished ade- 
quate education wherever Air 
Force personnel and their dependents 
are stationed. Two laws passed in 
1950 provide Federal assistance when 
the local community cannot furnish 
enough adequate facilities. Overseas, 
service-operated schools at the ele- 


course, 


free 





This airman is preflighting a missile that will fly only once. 


mentary and secondary levels are pro- 
vided through appropriated funds. 

There is a constant effort to im- 
prove such benefits as base exchanges, 
commissaries, hobby shops, recrea- 
tional programs, and similar 
fits that are sometimes taken for 
granted or overlooked. (See Your 
Base Exchange, THE AIRMAN, May 
1958.) 

Dislocation pay to help offset the 
cost of moving has been added to 
regular travel pay for Air Force per- 
sonnel and their dependents moving 
on orders. Nearly all our bases have 
guest houses and transient quarters 
and commanders are constantly try- 
ing to improve them. Most bases 
have a Dependents Assistance Pro- 
gram to help transient and newly ar- 
rived families get settled quicker, 
Airmen and civilian employee credit 
unions are encouraged on bases so 
that our people can help themselves 
through financial difficulties. Office 
space and facilities are furnished free 
for these credit unions which are Fed- 
erally controlled. 


bene- 


Base Assignment Policy 
We believe that if a man under- 
stands why certain actions must be 
taken he will be better able to do his 
job competently without losing sight 
of his career objective. The re- 


His expensive tools are 


the maze of electronic circuits in the panel. 
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mainder of this article will touch on 
some of the policies and programs 
that affect Air Force personnel and 
we hope it will help them to plan 
their careers more effectively. 

Everyone knows that there will be 
an overseas assignment during his 
career. He cannot spend his entire 
career at the same base. You may 
think that when the time comes for 
your reassignment someone = grabs 
your name out of a goldfish bowl in 
the Pentagon and tosses a dart at a 
map to decide where you go. It isn’t 
that easy. 

Except for overseas and certain 
special assignments such as ROTC, 
Civil Air Patrol, Recruiting, and simi- 
lar duties, neither officers nor airmen 
are rotated after a particular period of 
time. Within major commands, re- 
assignments are made strictly on the 
basis of a requirement for a specific 
Air Force Specialty (AFS) at a spe- 
cific place. Major command person- 
nel sections handle such intracom- 
mand transfers for airmen and all offi- 
cers up to colonel—Hq USAF gets 
into the act only for reassignments 
between major commands, except in 
the case of senior officers. 

Everyone is awarded an Air Force 
Specialty Code (AFSC) based on his 
training, background, experience, and 
potentiality. If a man is given spe- 





cialized training by the Air Force for 
a particular position, he will be given 
a directed assignment to that job. It 
costs a great deal to train a B-52 pilot 
to combat readiness and it therefore 
follows that the pilot will spend a 
great deal of his time in the cockpit. 
Even though he is assigned to other 
duties, he must maintain flying pro- 
ficiency and expect to return to opera- 
tional flying within six years. His 
place of duty must be determined by 
Air Force requirements for his special 
skill. 

However, there are exceptions to 
this rule. First, an officer must be 
a leader and accept the responsibil- 
ities of leadership and management. 
Leadership and management demand 
preparation and broad experience. So 
quite often an officer with the ability 
to perform duties that he is not spe- 
cifically trained for will find himself 
assigned out of his special field. Such 
assignments broaden his experience 
and prepare him for later command 
assignments that require more overall 
leadership ability. 

A brigadier general commanding a 
heavy bomb wing is an operating ex- 
ecutive with a capital investment of 
about $340 million. His yearly wing 
operating costs average around $128 
million. He is an eminently qualified 
man and the very future of our way 


Up there horizons are wider and young officers who have the ability can find a 
satisfying and rewarding career. 
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of lite may depend on his decisions. 
Such men must be replaced from time 
to time but their successors must be 
equally well qualified. This means 
junior officers must begin gaining the 
necessary experience and qualifica- 
tions early in order to move into these 
positions. 

Every effort is made to prevent an 
officer from stagnating in a particular 
type of duty or unit that would nar- 
row his field of experience. A career 
officer can expect to attend one of the 
Air University’s professional schools 
and have considerable on-the-job 
training in other skills that will qualify 
him professionally for managerial 
command and staff assignments. Nor- 
mally, only a career officer is given 
lengthy or expensive training. 

In any case, his reassignments are 
based on the needs and requirements 
of the Air Force mission, although 
every consideration is given his per- 
sonal desires as to Iccation and job. 
He is moved, unless in one of the 
aforementioned special assignments, 
only when there is a valid military 
requirement for his particular skill 
and knowledge elsewhere. 

When such a valid requirement ex- 
ists, the officer’s new AF Form 11 is 
screened carefully by assignment per- 
sonnel. His Form 11 contains com- 
plete information on his career ob- 
jective, preferences for technical and 
professional training, assignment pref- 
erences, his choice of locations, and 
any additional information on special 
qualifications or assignment. Air 
Force needs predominate in his re- 
assignment but the other factors are 
considered carefully in his selection 
for a particular job. 


Airmen Assignments 


Warrant officer and airmen assign- 
ments between commands are con- 
trolled by functional areas. Aircraft 
mechanic assignments, for instance, 
are handled at Hq USAF by an offi- 
cer and two senior noncommissioned 
officers who are thoroughly familiar 
with the tasks involved in the field. 
Major air commands submit monthly 
reports that show their authorized 
and assigned strength by Control Air 
Force Specialty Code (CAFSC) and 
also their projected shortages. Fluc- 
tuating requirements and personnel 
turnover are constantly upsetting sta- 
bility, utilization, training, and career 
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A far cry from baling wire and fabric, today's costly and complex equipment 
demands technicians rather than screwdriver-and-pliers mechanics. 


development plans. That is why 
every career officer and NCO should 
make retention of high quality per- 
sonnel their personal business. 

Timely, accurate, and uniform re- 
porting are extremely important in 
warrant officer and airmen assign- 
ment. It takes time to smooth out 
local shortages and overages and a 
mistake coupled with one of the fac- 
tors mentioned above can throw the 
whole cycle off. With the present 
system six months is the minimum 
time needed to work up the necessary 
data, alert the man concerned, and 
fill the vacancy. New procedures that 
will shorten this time are being 
studied. 

How It Is Done 

About seven months before an air- 
man overseas is due for rotation his 
command reports him to the Warrant 
Officer and Airman Assignment Di- 
vision at Hq USAF on an Interna- 
tional Business Machine (IBM) card. 
The card lists him by name, CAFSC, 
and his base of choice in the ZI. The 
card also has his security clearance, 
date of separation, month of return, 
and any special identification. Spe- 
cial identification is specific informa- 
tion that affects his assignment. For 
example, it might indicate that he was 
completing a tour in an isolated area 
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and the information would be needed 
to avoid assigning him to an isolated 
area in the ZI. 

The Personnel Manning Section 
checks the number of returnee air- 
men in each CAFSC against ZI com- 
mand requirements for that specialty 
and sends a list of CAFSCs, without 
names, to the Zl command. The 
command decides how many of each 
specialty are needed at each of its 
bases and notifies the manning sec- 
tion. 

The cards of returnees from iso- 
lated areas are matched first and as 
many as possible with the proper 
AFSCs are sent to their base of 
choice. The cards are run again and 
again until second and third choices, 
then a general area are matched 
against the AFSC. About seven per- 
cent of the returnees get their first 
choice of base, five percent get their 
second choice, four percent their third 
choice, and 36 percent get their area 
of choice. 

The main reason more are not suc- 
cessful in their base of choice is that 
they all want to go to the same places. 
About 30 percent of overseas re- 
turnees ask for one of 11 bases. A 
study of returnee preferences in rela- 
tion to the military population of the 
state desired is shown in the table. 


Percent of Percent of AF 


State Preferences Population 
Alabama 2.6 1.9 
California 14.1 10.5 
Florida 9.1 5.6 
Kansas 9 2.2 
New Mexico 7 2.9 
New York 8.3 4.8 
Pennsylvania 2.4 4 
Texas 5.2 19.2 
Wyoming pe! LF 
Volunteers for consecutive over- 


seas tours are handled by query direct 
to the overseas command requested. 
If a vacancy exists for a man with the 
qualifications of the requestor the 
transfer is arranged through Hy 
USAF and that name is stricken frum 
the returnee roster. 

The centralized selection of seven- 
level skill airmen was establishec. to 
improve assignment policies aid to 
increase prestige of NCOs. When it 
started, one third of the seven-level 
airmen were not sharing the overseas 
assignments thus forcing the re- 
mainder to rotate between stateside 
and overseas bases constantly. Of 
the 90,000 then serving in the ZI, 
nearly half — 41,500 — had never 
pulled an overseas tour. The system 
is now carefully monitored and every- 
one receives his share of each type of 
duty. 

But despite careful selection for 
overseas assignments, the Air Force 
is often forced to send men with as 
little as six months’ retainability 
overseas. This adds to the shuffling 
of personnel and costs a great deal of 
money. If every airman serving over- 
seas completed a full tour of duty 
the Air Force could save about $26 
million a year. That’s enough to buy 
30 North American F-100 Super 
Sabre fighters. 

The time wasted at processing 
centers has been nearly eliminated by 
utilizing MATS airlift capabilities. 
Now almost everyone traveling with- 
out dependents goes and comes from 
overseas by air. Whenever it is prac- 
tical, dependents also travel by aif 
saving them many days of travel 
which also helps them dollarwise. 


Promotion Policy 





The high quality, ambitious indi- | 


vidual the Air Force needs is vitally 
interested in his chances for promo- 
tion and getting ahead in his chosen 
career field. While many factors en- 
ter into the promotion picture, pro- 
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motions are affected most by essen- 
tially the same things that affect 
assignment policies: they depend on 
valid requirements of the service and 
they must be contained within the 
strength and force structure deter- 
mined by Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Officers Grade 
Limitation Act restricts the numer of 
field-grade officers in the Air Force 
structure and this obviously affects 
promotion policies. Likewise, a De- 
partment of Defense directive limits 
the number of airmen in the top four 
pay grades to 55 percent of our en- 
listed strength, so this affects airmen’s 
promotions. For the first time in sev- 
eral years the Air Force is reaching a 
stable figure and it is expected to re- 
main stable for the next three or 
four years. That means that the total 
number of promotions in Fiscal Year 
1959 will depend on normal attrition 
in the higher ranks and grades and 
therefore they will be fewer than the 
past few years. Promotions will cer- 
tainly continue to be based on the 
“best qualified” standard. Until 1962 
when many men who entered service 
at the beginning of World War Il 
begin retiring, promotions to the top 
grades will be slow. 

The newly proposed E-8 and E-9 
NCO grades provide a grade spread 
in the top ranks that will have but 
little effect on promotion quotas in 
the lower grades. It provides an in- 
centive for many top NCOs who will 
be able to progress a little higher up 
the ladder. 

Technological advances and new 
hardware are constantly changing 
our manpower balance and there is a 
continuing increase in our require- 
ments for direct-support personnel 
and a corresponding decrease in the 
indirect-support areas. Therefore, it 
has been necessary to freeze promo- 
tions in some career fields and to re- 
train as many as necessary from in- 
direct- to direct-support skills. It is 
going to take time to work out this 
imbalance and while it is being done 
some men will necessarily remain 
frozen until balance is achieved. 

What is probably more important 
than how many will be promoted, is 
who will be promoted. The radical 


This young lady doesn't like Medicare 
but her father knows that the Air Force 
's interested in both him and his family. 
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changes in the Air Force structure 
due to technological advances and the 
downward revision of the number of 
wings programmed since 1952 has re- 
sulted in “freezes” when certain ca- 
reer fields are manned 100 percent. 
The Air Force is seriously concerned 
with these freezes and is trying to 
eliminate them in the only way pos- 
sible—retraining the men who are 
capable into fields where they are 
most needed. 

Due to the greatly increased com- 
plexity of new equipment there has 
been a shift of several thousand 
spaces from indirect-support jobs to 
direct-support skills. This has caused 
overages, filled the top pay grades, 
and decreased requirements in the 
indirect-support fields with frozen 
promotions as a result. On the other 
hand promotion prospects in the 
direct-support fields have been rela- 
tively good. These direct- and in- 
direct-support fields have been erro- 
neously called “hard” and “soft core” 
or “critical” and “noncritical” fields. 
Such terms imply that the Air Force 
no longer has a need for men in the 
so-called soft core areas. That is not 
true. It is true that fewer of them are 
needed in some jobs, but all are essen- 
tial to the mission of defending the 
United States and the American way 
of life. But here, just as in any other 
field, they have to be good. 


A B-52, the backbone of the deter- 
rent force in-being, costs in the neigh- 
borhood of $8 million—and it comes 
out of our tax money. In addition 
there is the cost of training a crew to 
combat readiness, plus the time in- 
volved. A careless, irresponsible re- 
fueling unit driver could ground this 
piece of machinery at a crucial mo- 
ment with great damage to retalia- 
tory striking power. An improperly 
prepared meal eaten before takeoff 
could incapacitate the crew in flight 
and cost a plane and its crew. Every- 
body is important in today’s Air 
Force. 





Why Retrain? 

When Strategic Air Command be- 
gan phasing-in the B-47 to replace 
the B-29, their highly skilled turret 
operators became obsolete along with 
the propdriven Superfortress. They 
were competent career men. The 
only answer was to retrain them for 
the more advanced weapon system. A 
lot of these men are still an impor- 
tant part of SAC’s support system. 

Technological changes have been 
constant and with each change in 
equipment there must be a corre- 
sponding change in personnel. Since 


1954 there has been an increase of 
approximately 28,000 highly techni- 
cal spaces in the manning structure. 
This amounts to about a four percent 
increase with a corresponding de- 











crease in the technical, semitechnical, 
and nontechnical fields. (The break- 
down used to be technical and non- 
technical.) A Snark guided missile 
wing requires nearly 40 percent more 
nonrated officer technicians than does 
a B-52 wing, nearly 50 percent more 
than a B-47 wing. Although the re- 
quirement for highly skilled direct- 
support airmen was already great in 
the manned aircraft wings, missile 
wing requirements for their services 
will also be greater. 

The demand for technicians in an 
ICBM wing where maintenance is 
preventive, tedious, and boring is just 
as high. An Atlas ICBM is designed 
to complete its entire mission in half 
an hour, but the malfunction of any of 
its 300,000 parts can put it out of 
action. A few months ago at Patrick 
AFB, Fla., a crew counting down 
an Atlas for a test flight discovered 
that a tiny, but vital, pin only 242 
inches long was missing from the fuel 
system. Technicians searched for 
more than eight hours before a Con- 
vair inspector, hanging headdown into 


the engine, fished it out. Enemy 
ICBMs, with hydrogen warheads, 


could have vaporized many American 
cities in that time. Eight hours delay 
might decide a scientific war. 

The Convair F-106 Delta Dart 
fighter-interceptor has 210 units in its 
electronic system and it takes 10 high- 
ly qualified men to check it out. The 
generator that supplies test power for 
ground checking its intricate fire con- 
trol and bombing system must be per- 
fectly maintained if the systems are to 
work right when they are needed. One 
such generator costs approximately 
$100,000. A KC-135 has S50 electric 
motors and over 700 electronic tubes 
that generate enough heat to warm a 
five-room house. The fuel pumping 
system dumps more fuel through the 
boom in eight minutes than an ordi- 
nary gasoline station pump can force 
out in 24 hours. It takes more than 
a half-trained screwdriver-and-pliers 
mechanic to take care of such equip- 
ment. That’s why retrainig is neces- 
sary. 

Who Will Be Retrained 

The Air Force prefers to retrain 
seasoned airmen rather than spend 
the time and money on initial training 
for first-term airmen who are apt to 
leave. After an airman has demon- 
strated ability and retainability the 
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Air Force in many cases wants to 
transfer his ability, experience, and 
background into more technical areas. 
In 1957, 78,117 airmen serving in 45 
highly technical and technical career 
subdivisions were separated. Only 
22,412 reenlisted. Another 10,090 
were ineligible because of ineptness, 
unfitness, low aptitude, or other rea- 
sons. The percentage of those 
ineligible, Air Force-wide, has risen 
from 14 percent in Fiscal Year 1956 
to 37 percent in the first nine months 
of calendar year 1957. This reem- 
phasizes our increasing quality re- 
quirements. The reenlistment rate for 
our career NCOs is between 80 and 
90 percent, so why not spend time 
and money to retrain men who are 
capable, dedicated, and dependable? 

Since the current retraining pro- 
gram started, over 9,000 applications 
have been approved and about 3,000 
have completed their training. By the 
end of next June approximately 
25,000 of the Air Force’s most de- 
pendable airmen will have been re- 
trained into more technical skills. A 
large majority of those trained to date 
have been experienced NCOs with an 
average time in service of about 11 
years. 

Many of these NCOs have been 
turning in record-breaking grades. At 
Keesler AFB, Miss., school officials 
report that these men are highly moti- 
vated, unusually conscientious, and 
take their training very seriously. Al- 
though they are training from the 
relative security of their former five- 
and seven-level skills into three-level 
jobs, training supervisors believe that 
most of them will be able to assume 
seven-level jobs again within a year 
after graduation. Airways and Air 
Communications Service is already 
using some of the newly retrained 
GCA, control tower, and landing con- 
trol airmen. They agree that most of 
them will qualify for seven-level jobs 
within a year. 

It is neither practical nor desirable 
to retrain everyone. New equipment 
has not eliminated the need for cer- 
tain indirect-support skills that are 
just as important as before. At times 
certain bases and commands might 
have overages in some AFSCs for a 
considerable time while at the same 
time other commands have shortages 
in the same skills. Retraining must be 
geared to Air Force-wide projected 





requirements otherwise it will defeat 
its purpose which is 
shortages and reduce overages 
those men with a high percentile on 
their aptitude and ability tests are 
being selected for the advanced highly 
technical training where skill require- 
ments are higher than ever before in 
military history. 

The current retraining program 
started modestly with airmen per- 
mitted to retrain from 61  indirect- 
support AFSCs where there were Air 
Force-wide overages into 15 courses 
leading to technical AFSCs. The 
success of this program has been ob- 
vious and now 117 AFSCs have been 
labeled resource skills that qualified 
airmen can train out of through §7 
courses into direct-support jobs. 
Many of these men will provide the 
basic input skills into the new missile 
and other advanced weapon systems 
wings as they are activated. (See page 
22, Retraining Revision.) 

The retraining program is expected 
to eliminate shortages in direct-sup- 
port fields and reduce overages in the 
promotion - stalled indirect - support 
fields. It will help build retainability 
of high quality personnel and make 
the Air Force a more efficient combat 
organization. The success of the pro- 
gram has also indicated that there 
should be some change in the overall 
training policies. 

Training Policy 

A long-range program that will 
make Air Force technical training 
operate like a college or university 
program with several levels of train- 
ing is being worked out. Presently, 
technical training works on only two 
levels—basic courses for input into 
three-level skills and advanced for the 
five- and seven-level jobs. 

The plan provides longer, more 
comprehensive third courses _ that 
would help move the senior techni- 
cians into the supervisory slots and 








to eliminate | 
Only | 





still more technical jobs. Under such | 


a plan the Air Force would not be put 
in the position of using our tax dollars 
to train technicians for civilian indus- 
tries while lowering its own combat 
readiness. 


This type of training program 


would tie in with the Quaiitative Per- | 


sonnel Requirements Information 
(QPRI) program developed by Att 
Research and 
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mand as a part of their weapon 
system management concept. QPRI 
is a personnel subsystem within the 
development program that ties to- 
together the training, hardware, and 
personnel aspects of weapon system 
development, a process that delivers 
an entire weapon system complete 
with the trained personnel to operate 
and maintain the hardware. (See 
Missile Training, THE AIRMAN, May 
1958.) 

Qualitative personnel requirements 
enter the weapon system development 
at the development directive stage, 
well ahead of the machine. Even be- 
fore the hardware is developed the 
personnel planning people have de- 
termined if personnel resources will 
meet the requirements, what old skills 
can be used, what new ones will be 
needed, and what kind and how much 
training will be necessary. New tasks 
will have been identified and AFSCs 
with their shredouts will have been 
selected. Training can begin while the 
machine is being tested and when it 
is delivered, the weapon system and 
its support personnel are combat 
ready. 

The Future 

The advent of missiles and the 
proximity of space do not mean that 
men are going the way of the Dodo 
bird in the next year or so. Auto- 
mation might require fewer opera- 
tional types of skills but it only under- 
lines the fact that men with greater 
capabilities and skills will be needed 
to maintain the machines. General 
Thomas D. White outlined Air Force 
space objectives very pointedly in a 
recent speech. 

“In the near future,” the Chief of 
Staff said, “airmen with experience 
and knowledge gained through opera- 
tions at lower altitudes will operate 
in space... . 

“Mechanical gadgets alone,” he de- 
clared, “will not control space. Man 
will. Man will develop the equipment, 
send it off, and bring it back. On 
many occasions, and probably more 
than we now envision, man will fly 
the equipment . . . Man’s judgment 
and skills will always be needed to 
achieve the greatest effectiveness.” 

Air Force technology demands ex- 
perts with professional competence of 
a very high degree. The man who 
shows potential can grow as the 
weapon system grows. Our posters 
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proclaim that the job is as big as the 
sky and the future is as unlimited as 
space. Senior Air Force officers are 
occupying responsible positions in 
Free World leadership in the Joint 
Staffs, NATO, SHAPE, NORAD and 
in Air Missions and MAAG units 
throughout the Free World. Younger 
men must train to fill these jobs in the 
future. 

SAC, who has worked hard on re- 
tention problems, reports that a recent 
survey of their young officers shows 
that nearly half of them felt that they 
would suffer a reduction in their start- 
ing wages in civilian life compared to 
what they earn now. These young 
officers are concerned with the long 
pull—the future. They know they 
cannot go into civilian life and expect 
to become president of some large 
corporation in the first five years. 

This type of junior officer—the 
ROTC man with his engineering de- 
gree, the young pilot with his years 
of flying training, the high quality 
young man who is still studying and 
learning with an open mind—the Air 
Force wants to keep. The future de- 
pends heavily on him. He doesn’t 
require sugar-coating on his retention 
information. If given the facts he can 


After isolated duty at a Texas Tower a man deserves and gets, whenever possible, 
his choice of duty station. 


make his own decision. Since his 
family, associates, and immediate 
supervisors help him most in this de- 
cision, they too must have the straight 
facts. It is the duty of every com- 
mander, career officer, and career 
NCO to see that they get them. 

Retention as well as recruiting is 
becoming more and more selective. 
This trend will grow because the 
whole Air Force program is aimed at 
quality. The responsibility of moti- 
vating the right man to stay in the 
Air Force belongs to the supervisory 
officers and NCOs who know the type 
of men they need to get the jobs done. 
They in turn must demand the respect 
of their men. 

The grass on the other side of the 
fence is not greener—it’s just a differ- 
ent shade of green. The Air Force is 
a family made up of families. It is a 
way of life that has its rewards in the 
knowledge of having accepted a chal- 
lenge that the world has only dreamed 
of until now. To the man who can 
qualify, the Air Force offers a com- 
fortable way of life among friends of 
many nations, an opportunity to grow 
with his job, and the ultimate satis- 
faction of knowing that he has done 
his job well. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REPORT 


by Mr. John A. 


N THIS ERA Of earth satellites and 
missiles, everyone is “moongaz- 
ing” and wondering what the future 
holds. Possibly at no point in our 
history has the “forward look” been 
so fashionable as it is today. For 
those of us in the military depart- 
ments, however, it is not only fash- 
ionable—it is a continuing and im- 
perative requirement. This is as true 
in civilian personnel administration as 
it is in every function which supports 
the Air Force mission. And needless 
to say, moons, missiles, and high per- 
formance aircraft are very much a 
part of that “forward look.” We are 
in a period of furious technological 
change and the Air Force has to 
stimulate and adjust itself to this 
rapidly advancing technology not only 
in its weapon systems, but also in its 
logistical and personnel systems. 

Our Vice Chief of Staff, Gen. Cur- 
tis LeMay, has summed up the future 
in these terms: 

“The airpower panorama and the 
possibilities that are opening before us 
are so vast and so awesome that it 
would be a very rash man who would 
say that the future is going to develop 
in one particular way and in no other. 
One thing we do know, however, that 
whatever the future holds, it is going 
to demand technical knowledge and 
technical skills, both within and out- 
side the Air Force, on a scale never 
before imagined by the American 
people.” 

From the standpoint of personnel 
—whether military or civilian—this 
cogent forecast points to the increas- 
ing demand for more skill, experience, 
character, intelligence, and leadership 
ability. These are the dimensions of 
our personnel requirements which in 
turn shape our personnel program 
now and in the future. 

Within the basic framework out- 
lined above, the outlook for civilian 
personnel in the Air Force can be de- 


Air Force civilian specialist and officers 
prepare for scientific experiments on 
T-3 Ice Island in the Arctic. 
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Watts, Director of Civilian Personnel, Hq USAF 


scribed from a number of vantage 
points. These include (1) the antici- 
pated role of our employees, (2) the 
anticipated size of our civilian com- 
ponent, (3) the anticipated character 
of our civilian workforce, (4) the 
basic problems we face in attracting 
and retaining our civilian personnel, 
and (5) the current and planned em- 
phasis of the civilian personnel pro- 
gram in answering the mission needs 
of the Air Force. 


Role of Civilians 


In terms of the role of civilians in 
the Air Force, it is certain that they 
will continue to support the training 
and combat activities of our military 
personnel. Thus, they will be used in 
positions which do not require military 
skills for reasons of training, secu- 
rity, or discipline. This has been their 
historic role and history proves that it 
pays a big dividend to the Air Force. 
It helps to free military personnel for 
tactical assignments. It provides a 
hard core of civilians necessary for 
expansion of training and support ac- 
tivities in the event of war or national 
emergency. (During World War II, 
for instance, civilian employment in 
the Army Air Corps reached a peak 


strength of 420,000 within the United 
States. Following the Korean crisis, 
Air Force civilian employment rose 
from 156,000 worldwide in 1950 to 
over 309,000 in 1952.) Finally, it 
provides continuity of experienced re- 
search, supply, and maintenance per- 
sonnel regardless of the movements of 
tactical organizations’ and the trans- 
fer or release of individual officers 
and airmen. 


Size of the Civilian Component 


At present we have approximately 
374,000 civilians worldwide who are 
paid from Air Force funds. This rep- 
resents about 30 percent of the total 
personnel complement of the Air 
Force. Of the 374,000 civilians, ap- 
proximately 273,000 are working 
within the continental United States 
and the remainder are overseas. Of 
the 101,000 overseas, approximately 
86,000 are foreign nationals and the 
remainder are U. S. citizens. Most of 
the foreign nationals on our rolls are 
paid out of Air Force contract funds. 

In contrast to rapid fluctuations in 
civilian employment in the past, the 
Air Force anticipates considerable 
stability in the foreseeable future. 
This does not mean absence of many 
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Civilian scientists with ARDC operate Recording Optical Tracking Instrument to 
photograph ballistic missiles in flight. 


internal adjustments to accommodate 
changing mission requirements, but 
the overall employment picture ap- 
pears stable through at least 1960. 
As a footnote to the above esti- 
mate, it is significant to note what 
affects the Air Force affects our ci- 
vilian personnel in much the same 
way as it affects our military person- 
nel. Thus, when the total personnel 
complement of the Air Force expands 
or contracts our civilian employees 
normally bear a proportionate share 
of the increase or decrease. In fact, 
the ratio of civilian personnel to mili- 
lary personnel has remained fairly 
constant in the Air Force since 1946. 


Character of the Civilian Workforce 


The subject of composition of our 
civilian workforce brings us force- 
fully back to the impact of advanced 
technology. The Air Force is not 
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alone in feeling the effects of techno- 
logical change. The effects will be 
shared by other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and private industry. For 
example, the Under Secretary of La- 
bor stated recently that for every 100 
professional and technical personnel 
we had in the Nation’s workforce in 
1955 we will need 137 in 1965; for 
every 100 skilled craftsmen, we will 
need 124; but for every 100 unskilled 
workers, we will need only 97. The 
demand everywhere, then, will be for 
more skill and technical competence. 
If this is true elsewhere, it is most 
certainly true in the Air Force. The 
Air Force is in the very vanguard of 
technological progress and its con- 
tracts for weapons and equipment 
actually generate many of the increas- 
ing skill requirements in private in- 
dustry. For military and civilian per- 
sonnel alike, therefore, there will be 


much greater demands for greater 
skill and ability in the years ahead. 
The trend toward higher personnel 
skill requirements is boldly apparent 
today in accommodating such devél- 
opments as automatic and electronic 
data-processing, the growth of the re- 
search and development function, and 
logistical support for the ballistic- 
missiles program. Similarly, advances 
in technology, greater complexity of 
equipment, and growth of Air Force 
responsibility have demanded and ob- 
tained increased sophistication and 
skill in other program areas. For ex- 
ample, the growth of the Air Force 
plant from 5.5 billion dollars in 1954 
to 9.5 billion dollars in 1957 has re- 
quired greater professionalization of 
the installations function. Similarly, 
improvement of the Air Force finan- 
cial management system has been at- 
tended by an increased need for pro- 
fessional accounting personnel. 
Examination of the programmed 
mission of the Air Force for the next 
several years certainly reflects no de- 
crease in emphasis on technological 
advances either in hardware or de- 
fense concepts. It would appear, 
therefore, that civilians possessing the 
higher skills and technical know-how, 
like their coworkers in uniform, will 
be needed as never before to plan, 
test, operate, and maintain the com- 
plex equipment now entering the Air 
Force inventory. Thus, while the 
overall numerical strength of the ci- 
vilian component may remain con- 
stant, the relationship of higher skill 
levels to total employment will in- 


crease. The trend will be toward 
more skilled technicians, better 
trained scientific and _ professional 


personnel, and more competent man- 
agers. 


Civilian Personnel Problems 

Whenever there is a discussion of 
personnel problems, | am reminded 
of the following quotation from an 
unidentified commentator: 

“We have not succeeded in solving 
all of our problems indeed, we 
sometimes feel we have not com- 
pletely solved any of them. The 
problems we have solved only served 
to raise a whole set of new problems. 
In some ways, we feel that we are as 
confused as ever, but we believe we 
are confused on a higher level and 
about more important things.” 
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We have made excellent progress 
in civilian personnel administration, 
as in military personnel administra- 
tion, within the Air Force. Air Force 
growth in complexity and responsi- 
bility, however, has demanded greater 
efficiency in administration and 
greater competence of its personnel. 
And, true to the quotation above, we 
have rarely ended up with fewer prob- 
lems or completely new ones. The 
best we can say is that we have made 
progress in their solution and what 
remains is definitely “on a_ higher 
level.” 

Our Deputy Chief of Staff for Per- 
sonnel, Lt. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, 
has frequently stated that we have 
three basic requirements in personnel 
administration now and in the future: 
“get the best men, give them the best 
training, and keep them.” His state- 
ment is as true for civilian personnel 
as it is for military personnel. In- 
terestingly enough, the problems in- 
volved in meeting that challenge are 
essentially the same for military and 
civilian personnel. The problems are 
these: 


... First, there is an unmet demand 
for higher skill levels in meeting our 
mission requirements effectively and 
more efficiently. 


. . . Second, there is an insufficient 
supply of technical and managerial 
talent sufficient to the needs of the 
Air Force and the rest of the Nation’s 
economy. 


. . . Third, in the face of a rising 


Both civilian and Air Force technicians maintain our 


equipment. 


cost of living and a lag in compensa- 
tion schedules for most of our per- 
sonnel, the Air Force is at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with private in- 
dustry. 


. . . Fourth, the underlying objec- 
tive of obtaining and retaining highly 
motivated and productive personnel 
cannot be obtained until management 
and supervision at all levels have com- 
petence, recognition, and authority 
commensurate with their responsibili- 
ties. 


Personnel Program Emphasis 


The Air Force civilian personnel 
program seeks now and will continue 
to seek in the future the basic objec- 
tives of “getting the best men, giving 
them the best training, and keeping 
them.” This will involve strenuous 
efforts to alleviate the problems re- 
ferred to above. More specifically, it 
means that still greater attention will 
be given in the days ahead to the 
following: 


. . . First, there will be more em- 
phasis upon research in validating our 
program needs and developing better 
methods for satisfying those needs. 
This will involve the construction of 
more tests and measurements to assist 
in selecting personnel for appoint- 
ment, transfer, and promotion. It 
will involve more extensive use of em- 
ployee attitude surveys and other 
techniques in helping to ascertain our 
program deficiencies. Current exam- 
ples of this type of activity include 


the development and use of the Air 


Force Supervisory Selection Battery, | 


the recent attitude survey covering 
Air Force scientists and engineers, 
and the forthcoming Personnel Data 
Questionnaire. The last example is 
particularly interesting. The Person- 
nel Data Questionnaire will help 
measure the ability of applicants for 
overseas positions to adjust success. 
fully to living and working conditions 
found in overseas locations. 

. . . Second, there will be greater 
emphasis on the improvement of 
supervision and the development of 
executive abilities. 
emphasis has been stressed again and 
again by the Honorable David §. 
Smith, our Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve 
Forces. The validity of such empha- 
sis is found in the critical relationship 
which exists between each supervisor 
and the personnel reporting to him. 
It is this relationship, more than any 
other, which determines employee 
morale and productivity. Program ef- 
forts in this regard will involve better 
selection and training of supervisors 
and executives and vesting the super- 
visor with a degree of authority, rec- 
ognition, and prestige commensurate 
with his inherent personnel responsi- 
bilities. Here again, we have made 
significant progress in the past few 
years in the selection and training 
areas and in our improved compensa- 
tion schedules for foremen and 
working leaders. Similarly, we are 
moving ahead to provide greater par- 


Civilian guards are members of the Air Force security team 
protecting our bases. 
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ticipation of supervisors in the job 
classification process. The future, 
however, must bring greater emphasis 
on strengthening the abilities of our 
managers at all levels. 


Third, there will be greater 
emphasis on better career opportu- 
nities for civilians. This must be 
aided by more effective procedures 
for appraising replacement require- 
ments, employee potential, and train- 
ing needs. It must also be aided by 
a favorable climate for career devel- 
opment, referral of qualified person- 
nel at the installation level and above, 
and equitable consideration of those 
personnel for appropriate job oppor- 
tunities. Here again, we have made 
considerable progress but the future 
demands better methods and more ex- 
tensive educational efforts to assure 
that we are realizing the maximum 
potential of our civilian resources. 


... Fourth, there will be increased 
emphasis on strengthening our over- 
seas civilian personnel capability 
within a concept of a worldwide ca- 








reer service for Air Force employees. 
This will require better selection of 
personnel for overseas assignments, 
more effective exchange of personnel 
between the ZI and our overseas loca- 
tions supported by a statutory basis 
for assuring reemployment rights for 
| those who accept a tour of duty over- 
seas, and a more adequate system 
provided in law for overseas differen- 
tials, benefits, and allowances. The 
Air Force has participated in the de- 
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The indispensable secretary and civilian team of experts 
stabilize Air Force finance and accounting activities. 


velopment and is supporting essential 
legislation in the above regard and, 
as indicated earlier, is developing ad- 
ditional aids in the selection of per- 
sonnel for overseas assignment. 

. . . Fifth, there will be continued 
emphasis on improving the pay sys- 
tems for civilian employees. This ei- 
fort will address itself to such prob- 
lems as eliminating the inequities 
which exist within and between our 
systems for compensating white-collar 
and blue-collar employees, adjusting 
more flexibly and promptly to changes 
in prevailing rates in private industry, 
and overcoming the ill effects of pay 
compression between lower and 
higher graded white-collar employees. 
These are objectives in the employee 
compensation area which the Air 
Force has sought in the past in com- 
ments to the Cordiner Committee, the 
Hoover Commission, Congressional 
Committees, and other responsible 
bodies. It will not forsake those ob- 
jectives in the future. 


Another Look at the Future 


Throughout the previous analysis 
you have seen a close identity of in- 
terests between military and civilian 
personnel. The future holds the same 
high degree of challenge and promise 
for the man in the civilian suit and 
the man in uni- 
form. It is an 
exciting and de- 
manding pros- 
pect for higher 
level job respon- 





sibilities, better training and career 
opportunities, and a more satisfying 
and productive working environment. 
It will call for the application of more 
effort, imagination, skill, and intelli- 
gence on the part of all personnel. 
Moreover, it will call for more effec- 
tive teamwork between our military 
and civilian components. This latter 
will be particularly important—for 
the respect and understanding we 
share for each other as coworkers will 
help to determine our job satisfaction 
and the esteem which the public holds 
for each of us and the Air Force. 

On the occasion of the 75th Anni- 
versary of the Civil Service Act, Vice 
President Nixon said: 

“As we stand here .. . at a time of 
testing and trial for the American 
people, we want to remember that 
not only do we need the best scien- 
tists in the world, the best soldiers and 
airmen and sailors, but we also need 
the most efficient Government work- 
ers and the most effective Govern- 
ment.” 


As one of the largest agencies of 
the Government charged with tre- 
mendous responsibility for the secu- 
rity of the Nation, the Air Force and 
every person in it shares that chal- 
lenge and obligation. x= 


The invaluable clerks, typists, and researchers contribute 
beauty and efficiency to the Air Force-civilian team around 


the world. 
<3 gaa 
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HERCULES— 


A LEGEND 
COME TRUE 


THE FAST, POWERFUL, VERSATILE, LOCKHEED C-130, NAMED FOR A 
MYTHOLOGICAL GREEK HERO, IS FAST BECOMING A LEGEND IN ITS OWN RIGHT. 


Hercules, strong man of Greek and 
Roman mythology, gained everlast- 
ing fame and became a model of 
human perfection by accomplishing 
12 tasks which would have been im- 
possible to lesser beings. 

One of the Air Force’s newest 
transport planes, the Lockheed C- 
130, has been given the name Hercu- 
les. Like its legendary namesake, 
this Hercules is capable of outper- 
forming most of its contemporaries. 

The 12 tasks of the original Hercu- 
les made him a legend among men. 
He stole a queen’s girdle, rustled 
cattle owned by a winged monster, 
cleaned a huge stable by diverting 
two rivers through it, and defied 
nymphs and a dragon in order to 
seize the golden apples of the Hes- 
perides. He killed the man-eating 
Stymphalian birds, a nine-headed 
serpent, and an invulnerable lion, 
and captured a wild boar, a mad bull, 
a golden-antlered stag, the fiesh-eat- 
ing mares of Diomedes, and the three- 
headed watchdog of Hades. In ad- 
dition to these major labors he cap- 
ably performed many lesser tasks. 

Lockheed’s Hercules, like the Her- 
cules of mythology, can perform a 
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variety of tasks that are beyond the 
capabilities of other medium trans- 
port planes. It can also do ordinary 
airlift jobs. It’s the most versatile 
medium transport in the Air Force 
inventory. 

At this writing the C-130 claims 
the nonstop, nonrefueling record for 
turbine-powered aircraft; the world 
speed record for propeller-driven 
transports flying from Dover AFB, 
Del., to Lajes AB, Azores (six hours, 
48 minutes); and all weight-lifting 
records for ski-equipped aircraft. It 
can land on rough, wet, makeshift 
airstrips to deliyer supplies to front- 
line combat forces and it can take 
off from such airstrips to evacuate 
wounded troops to rear area hos- 
pitals. It can fly higher and faster 
than any other troop or cargo trans- 
port currently in use by the Air 
Force. 

As a troop transport the Hercules 
can carry up to 90 fully equipped 
combat soldiers and parachute them 
to battle areas or air-land them on 
hastily prepared fields close to combat 
areas. In addition to cargo doors 
it has two paratrooper doors, one on 
each side of the fuselage. They are 





counterbalanced and are opened by 
pulling inward and upward. Landing 
gear fairings forward of these doors 
serve as wind deflectors to protect 
the jumpers. 

The Hercules is a _ four-engine, 
high-wing, all metal medium combat 
transport, designed to transport per- 
sonnel or cargo. Its wingspan is 
132.6 feet, its length 97.7 feet, and 
its height 38.8 feet. Maximum take- 
off weight is 124,200 pounds and 
operating weight, empty, is 59,800 
pounds. It can haul 17.5 tons of 
cargo approximately 2,000 nautical 
miles without refueling. 

Crew and cargo compartments are 
air conditioned and pressurized. The 
cargo compartment is 41-feet long, 
10-feet wide, and nine-feet high. A 
truckbed-height cargo floor, side 
and rear doors, and numerous high- 
strength tiedown fittings, keep load- 
ing time to a minimum. 

A Hercules can be refueled in nine 
minutes through its single-point re- 
fueling system. An eye-level refuel- 
ing control panel, which indicates all 
the tanks to be filled and the amount 
of fuel in each, is provided for 
ground personnel. Total fuel capac- 
ity is 5,080 gallons or, with external 
pylon tanks added, 5,300 gallons. 

The C-130’s four 3,750-horse- 
power Allison turboprop engines per- 
mit takeoff almost immediately after 
starting, a factor which, combined 
with rapid refueling and _ loading, 
would greatly reduce ground expos- 
ure time in combat operations. The 
Hercules can take to the air like a 
flushed quail and climb like a scared 


Artist's conception shows Hercules in 
potential role as drone launcher. 
Drones would be used as realistic 
practice targets for U. S. missile crews. 
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mountain goat, empty or loaded to 
maximum takeoff weight. 


Because of its amazingly low 
weight to horsepower ratio (less than 
four pounds per horsepower) take- 
offs and landings can be made in as 
little as 800 feet under favorable con- 
ditions and without cargo. If perform- 
ance like this seems unbelievable, try 
to imagine how your automobile 
would perform with a thousand horse- 
power under the hood. 

High performance in the thin air 
of the Andes Mountains was demon- 
strated during a recent 16,000-mile 
flight to nine Latin American coun- 
tries. In a short takeoff run at Quito, 
Ecuador, 9,300 feet above sea level, 
a C-130 got off the ground in less 
than 3,500 feet, much less than the 
normal requirement for other four- 
engine transports at that altitude. 

A ski-equipped Hercules, loaded 
to its full 62-ton maximum takeoff 
weight, recently got off snow- and ice- 
covered Upper Red Lake, Minnesota, 
after a run of only 2,100 feet. With 
the aid of reverse propeller pitch it 
used only 1,200 feet for landing. 
When eight 1,000-pound _ thrust 
JATO units were added, takeoff dis- 
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tance was reduced to 1,450 feet, less 
than 15 times the plane’s length. The 
Hercules used was a standard pro- 
duction model modified with special 
recording instruments and a new type 
ski-wheel landing gear. ARDC and 
Lockheed engineers developed the 
gear to enable the six-miles-per-min- 
ute transport to land and take off in 
remote Arctic or Antarctic. 

The C-130 can be flown safely at 
low altitudes with two engines feath- 
ered. During a delivery flight to 
Japan two C-130s were diverted from 
their course to join in a search for a 
missing WB-50 near Guam. With 
two engines feathered the planes were 
able to maintain 170 knots at 1,000 
feet altitude for more than eight 
hours while covering separate search 
areas. 

A Tactical Air Command C-130 
from Ardmore AFB, Okla., made a 
trip to Japan, against prevailing 
winds, in less than 31 hours flight 
time with five stops enroute. The re- 
turn trip was made in 24 hours and 
two minutes airborne time with only 
two fuel stops, one at Bonham NAS 
in the Hawaiian Islands, the other 
at Travis AFB, Calif. Flight time 


Hercules can deliver runway and road 
building equipment to any spot on 
earth at jet-age speeds. Tractor-exca- 
vator or truck can be driven aboard 
and ready for flyaway in minutes. 


from tJTachikawa, Japan, to the 
Hawaiian Islands was 10 hours and 
44 minutes. Average ground speed 
for the record nonstop, nonrefueling 
run was 354 miles per hour. 

Air Photographic and Charting 
Service is using a “See-130” version 
of the Hercules to flight test new and 
improved photo-mapping equipment. 
Another Hercules served as a camera 
plane in the filming of the motion 
picture “The Hunters” at Luke AFB, 
Ariz., and Palm Beach AFB, Fla. 
Its roomy, maximum-visibility cockpit 
made it an ideal camera platform for 
shooting scenes of jet fighter planes 
in action. 

The Hercules can, and has, deliv- 
ered intermediate range missiles and 
launching platforms to bases in the 
United States and overseas. A 13,- 
000-pound Matador can be loaded 
aboard a C-130 in less than 15 min- 
utes. Typical Army cargoes the 
plane can handle are four Nike mis- 
siles, without launching equipment, 
or a six-ton 155mm howitzer with 
13-ton tractor. Studies conducted at 
McGuire AFB, N. J., have demon- 
strated that air movement via C-130 
is practicable for such massive items 
as an 18-ton bulldozer, a wheeled 
asphalt plant, road graders and 
scrapers, heavy highway rollers, and 
other machines necessary in building 
roads and airstrips. 

Thanks to special equipment pro- 
vided for forward-base maintenance, 
the C-130 is as reliable as it is versa- 
tile. A portable engine hoist permits 
30-minute engine changes; wheel 
dollies assist maintenance personnel 
in changing main gear tires; and a 
pylon tank dolly and sling allow 
quick installation of auxiliary fuel 
tanks to permit extended-range mis- 
sions. Maintenance equipment has 
been designed for mobility, strength, 
and minimum weight. 

The Lockheed C-130, now in its 
second year of operational service, 
has proved itself worthy of the name 
Hercules. Like its mythological for- 
bear it can perform a variety of tasks 
that are beyond the capabilities of its 
contemporaries. Es 
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M, Sgt. W. R. Humbarger counsels one of 300 airmen in WADC’'s Hq Sq Section for which he is first sergeant. Humbarger 
has been a first sergeant for nearly half of his 33-year military career. 


USAF’S MIDDLEMAN 


NEW AIR FORCE CONCEPTS STILL EMPHASIZE THE ROLE OF THE 
FIRST SERGEANT AS A STRONG LINK IN THE CHAIN OF COMMAND 


During World War II OCS stu- 
dents who had their sights set on 2d 
lieutenant commissions, were asked 
this test question: If you had to build 
a bridge across a river, how would 
you go about it? The correct answer? 
Tell the top kick, “Sergeant, build a 
bridge across that river.” 

Just who is this airman, this first 
sergeant, top kick, first soldier, et al, 
who apparently has the superhuman 
abilities to be all things to all men 
and who can transform an order into 
a bridge? 

Since early history armies have 
been comprised of two broad cate- 
gories of people—commissioned and 
enlisted. Officers plan, command, and 
supervise while enlisted men are the 
doers. Today, the roles are basically 
the same, but the methods are differ- 
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ent. Modern concepts of manage- 
ment recognize the principles of span 
of control and delegation of author- 
ity. 

For the proper maintenance of dis- 
cipline, officers have always pursued 
a policy of social nonfraternization. 
In the beginning, this policy necessi- 
tated the appointment of a leader of 
enlisted personnel; somebody to su- 
pervise the unit in the absence of its 
officers and to insure that policies, de- 
cisions, and orders from above were 
carried out. Further, the enlisted 


leader provided a two-way flow of 


information, by acting as a liaison be- 
tween the troops and their com- 
mander. The senior sergeant was the 
logical choice for this post. 








Thus the first sergeant was born 
and has since become a figure of tre- 
mendous influence in any military 
unit. Originally, selection of the man 
who was to be the first sergeant was 
based on unwritten, tongue-in-cheek 
methods not discussed in _ polite 
society. | Twenty-one-dollar-a-month 
airmen still relate stories of how first 





sergeants emerged from struggles that 
took place behind barracks or stables. 
But as the need for brute strength in 
men and leaders gave way to techni | 
cal prowess and management com | 
cepts the modern first sergeant has ‘ 
emerged as a specialist. The USAF § 
first sergeant, while retaining the tra- 

ditional position as the link between § 
commissioned and enlisted, has al | 
tered his approach to leadership. He | 
is tough, but understanding, and al- | 
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though he'll never lead his men on a 
saber charge, he must still know how 
to draw the most from them. 


Defining the Role 

A report on an Air Training Com- 
mand personnel planning project 
states, “It is impossible to define the 
role of the first sergeant in step-by- 
step terms since his role is influenced 
by personalities, conditions, and in- 
dividual situations.” 

However, the basic job description 
for “top kicks” hasn’t changed much 
since Civil War days. Whether estab- 
lished by custom or directive his job 
usually includes the following: super- 
vision of the orderly room staff, su- 
pervision and coordination of a jungle 
of paperwork, enforcement of disci- 
pline, counseling of men on personal 
problems, making decisions on squad- 
ron or unit policy and interests, and 
maintenance of the unit area and fa- 
cilities. No matter how stable the 
job description, the role and influence 
of the Air Force first sergeant has al- 
ways been subject to great variation. 
The type, mission, and size of the 
unit; unit commander and unit adju- 
tant all have profound influence on 
the role of your first sergeant. 

For example, an airman in one unit 
may be assured of leave once the re- 
quest has cleared his duty section and 
is approved by the first sergeant, while 
in another squadron a leave request 
may have to receive the personal okay 
of the adjutant or commander. Why? 
The authority of any first sergeant is 
derived from the commander. Such 
authority then is delegated by the 
commander and varies with the per- 
sonality of the “old man,” conditions, 


and in some cases by custom. And to 
a great extent just what a first ser- 
geant does, depends upon the man 
himself. 

The first sergeant is practically an 
assistant commander—an _ extension 
of the commander’s authority. The 
commander of an AP squadron may 
spend a lot of his time being base 
provost marshal; the base mainte- 
nance officer may also be the instal- 
lations squadron commander; and 
the commander of an operational 
squadron would be rated and conse- 
quently spend a lot of his time flying. 
When the “old man” is away who 
does an airman call if he needs help? 
Normally he looks to the first ser- 
geant, who may also be the discipli- 
nary “whip” of the squadron. 

A first sergeant has no extra dis- 
ciplinary powers, above those of any 
other NCO under the UCMJ. His 
powers are derived only from the 
commander. 


Esprit de Corps 

One significant job of all first ser- 
geants is the morale and welfare of 
all enlisted personnel. Not only must 
he maintain the condition and en- 
vironment of barracks and mess halls 
serving his airmen but he must be the 
bulldog in off-duty social and recrea- 
tional activities. In this capacity his 
wife, too, becomes an _ important 
“member” of the squadron. Air 
Force-wide surveys have resulted in 
the concensus that all first sergeants 
should belong to and work closely 
with the base NCO club and that 
their wives should be active in women 
auxiliary groups of such clubs. Both 
are expected to set the example by 


Base management course and NCO academies are considered ‘‘musts"’ for first ser- 
geants. Two of six noncoms on this MATS NCO Academy panel are first sergeants. 
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giving extra effort in squadron parties 
and functions. Base recreational fa- 
cilities, unit athletic participation, 
dayrooms, and unit welfare fund ad- 
ministration are among the many pies 
in which the “top kick” is expected 
to keep his finger. Military training 
is also in his repertoire and plays an 
important part in the development of 
unit teamwork and high esprit de 
corps. 

In addition to social and recrea- 
tional activities the first sergeant is 
generally looked to as the “chaplain” 
of the squadron. If an airman can’t 
pay his monthly bills, needs time off 
because someone in his family is sick, 
wants to change jobs or transfer, 
didn’t get his leave rations, can’t 
understand why he hasn’t been pro- 
moted, or has several of countless 
other personal problems—trivial or 
important—it’s the first soldier’s ear 
that he bends. Being able to deter- 
mine the merit of the problem and 
provide a satisfactory solution is all 
in a day’s work of a USAF first ser- 
geant. 

Duty Hours 

And speaking of a day’s work, the 
first sergeant knows no normal duty 
hours. The very nature of his job— 
acting for the commander in his ab- 
sence—dictates that much of his ac- 
tivity is during nonduty hours when 
he supervises the men living on-base 
and must make decisions for those 
who may call in, locally or from hun- 
dreds of miles away, to explain why 
they need a furlough extension, are 
in jail, or can’t sleep in the barracks 
because a roommate is noisy or snores 
too loudly. A charge of quarters is 
normally maintained throughout the 
night but often thorny or pressing 
problems and questions must be re- 
ferred to the sleeping first sergeant. 


Paperwork Jungle 

Estimates on how many reports a 
normal squadron orderly room must 
prepare each year vary from four to 
six thousand but there’s no question 
about the fact that as a complex sys- 
tem of airpower has grown, so has 
the complexity of reporting. Still a 
responsibility of the unit commander, 
reports and paperwork are considered 
the biggest dilemma of today’s first 
sergeants. The problem is more se- 
vere in some units depending on the 
availability of experienced personnel 
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M, Sgt. W. R. Humbarger counsels one of 300 airmen in WADC's Hq Sq Section for which he is first sergeant. Humbarger 
has been a first sergeant for nearly half of his 33-year military career. 
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During World War II OCS stu- 
dents who had their sights set on 2d 
lieutenant commissions, were asked 
this test question: If you had to build 
a bridge across a river, how would 
you go about it? The correct answer? 
Tell the top kick, “Sergeant, build a 
bridge across that river.” 

Just who is this airman, this first 
sergeant, top kick, first soldier, et al, 
who apparently has the superhuman 
abilities to be all things to all men 
and who can transform an order into 
a bridge? 

Since early history armies have 
been comprised of two broad cate- 
gories of people—commissioned and 
enlisted. Officers plan, command, and 
supervise while enlisted men are the 
doers. Today, the roles are basically 
the same, but the methods are differ- 
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by M/Sgt. Paul J. Turner 
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ent. Modern concepts of manage- 
ment recognize the principles of span 
of control and delegation of author- 
ity. 

For the proper maintenance of dis- 
cipline, officers have always pursued 
a policy of social nonfraternization. 
In the beginning, this policy necessi- 
tated the appointment of a leader of 
enlisted personnel; somebody to su- 
pervise the unit in the absence of its 
officers and to insure that policies, de- 
cisions, and orders from above were 
carried out. Further, the enlisted 
leader provided a two-way flow of 
information, by acting as a liaison be- 
tween the troops and their com- 
mander. The senior sergeant was the 
logical choice for this post. 


Thus the first sergeant was born 
and has since become a figure of tre- 
mendous influence in any military 
unit. Originally, selection of the man 
who was to be the first sergeant was 
based on unwritten, tongue-in-cheek 
methods not discussed in_ polite 
society. Twenty-one-dollar-a-month 
airmen still relate stories of how first 
sergeants emerged from struggles that 
took place behind barracks or stables. 
But as the need for brute strength in 
men and leaders gave way to techni 
cal prowess and management con- 
cepts the modern first sergeant has 
emerged as a specialist. 
first sergeant, while retaining the tra- 
ditional position as the link between 
commissioned and enlisted, has al 
tered his approach to leadership. He 
is tough, but understanding, and al- 
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though he’ll never lead his men on a 
saber charge, he must still know how 
to draw the most from them. 


Defining the Role 

A report on an Air Training Com- 
mand personnel planning project 
states, “It is impossible to define the 
role of the first sergeant in step-by- 
step terms since his role is influenced 
by personalities, conditions, and in- 
dividual situations.” 

However, the basic job description 
for “top kicks” hasn’t changed much 
since Civil War days. Whether estab- 
lished by custom or directive his job 
usually includes the following: super- 
vision of the orderly room staff, su- 
pervision and coordination of a jungle 
of paperwork, enforcement of disci- 
pline, counseling of men on personal 
problems, making decisions on squad- 
ron or unit policy and interests, and 
maintenance of the unit area and fa- 
cilities. No matter how stable the 
job description, the role and influence 
of the Air Force first sergeant has al- 
ways been subject to great variation. 
The type, mission, and size of the 
unit; unit commander and unit adju- 
tant all have profound influence on 
the role of your first sergeant. 

For example, an airman in one unit 
may be assured of leave once the re- 
quest has cleared his duty section and 
is approved by the first sergeant, while 
in another squadron a leave request 
may have to receive the personal okay 
of the adjutant or commander. Why? 
The authority of any first sergeant is 
derived from the commander. Such 
authority then is delegated by the 
commander and varies with the per- 
sonality of the “old man,” conditions, 


and in some cases by custom. And to 
a great extent just what a first ser- 
geant does, depends upon the man 
himself. 

The first sergeant is practically an 
assistant commander—an extension 
of the commander’s authority. The 
commander of an AP squadron may 
spend a lot of his time being base 
provost marshal; the base mainte- 
nance officer may also be the instal- 
lations squadron commander; and 
the commander of an_ operational 
squadron would be rated and conse- 
quently spend a lot of his time flying. 
When the “old man” is away who 
does an airman call if he needs help? 
Normally he looks to the first ser- 
geant, who may also be the discipli- 
nary “whip” of the squadron. 

A first sergeant has no extra dis- 
ciplinary powers, above those of any 
other NCO under the UCMJ. His 
powers are derived only from the 
commander. 


Esprit de Corps 

One significant job of all first ser- 
geants is the morale and welfare of 
all enlisted personnel. Not only must 
he maintain the condition and en- 
vironment of barracks and mess halls 
serving his airmen but he must be the 
bulldog in off-duty social and recrea- 
tional activities. In this capacity his 
wife, too, becomes an important 
“member” of the squadron. Air 
Force-wide surveys have resulted in 
the concensus that all first sergeants 
should belong to and work closely 
with the base NCO club and that 
their wives should be active in women 
auxiliary groups of such clubs. Both 
are expected to set the example by 


Base management course and NCO academies are considered ‘‘musts"’ for first ser- 
geants. Two of six noncoms on this MATS NCO Academy panel are first sergeants. 
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giving extra effort in squadron parties 
and functions. Base recreational fa- 
cilities, unit athletic participation, 
dayrooms, and unit welfare fund ad- 
ministration are among the many pies 
in which the “top kick” is expected 
to keep his finger. Military training 
is also in his repertoire and plays an 
important part in the development of 
unit teamwork and high esprit de 
corps. 

In addition to social and recrea- 
tional activities the first sergeant is 
generally looked to as the “chaplain” 
of the squadron. If an airman can’t 
pay his monthly bills, needs time off 
because someone in his family is sick, 
wants to change jobs or transfer, 
didn’t get his leave rations, can’t 
understand why he hasn’t been pro- 
moted, or has several of countless 
other personal problems—trivial or 
important—it’s the first soldier’s ear 
that he bends. Being able to deter- 
mine the merit of the problem and 
provide a satisfactory solution is all 
in a day’s work of a USAF first ser- 
geant. 


Duty Hours 

And speaking of a day’s work, the 
first sergeant knows no normal duty 
hours. The very nature of his job— 
acting for the commander in his ab- 
sence—dictates that much of his ac- 
tivity is during nonduty hours when 
he supervises the men living on-base 
and must make decisions for those 
who may call in, locally or from hun- 
dreds ot miles away, to explain why 
they need a furlough extension, are 
in jail, or can’t sleep in the barracks 
because a roommate is noisy or snores 
too loudly. A charge of quarters is 
normally maintained throughout the 
night but often thorny or pressing 
problems and questions must be re- 
ferred to the sleeping first sergeant. 


Paperwork Jungle 

Estimates on how many reports a 
normal squadron orderly room must 
prepare each year vary from four to 
six thousand but there’s no question 
about the fact that as a complex sys- 
tem of airpower has grown, so has 
the complexity of reporting. Still a 
responsibility of the unit commander, 
reports and paperwork are considered 
the biggest dilemma of today’s first 
sergeants. The problem is more se- 
vere in some units depending on the 
availability of experienced personnel 
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Much of first sergeant's time is spent in orderly room, hub of airmen activity. 


technicians, sergeant majors, and ad- 
jutants. Most first sergeants agree 
that they must spend’ too much time 
in the orderly room and that the most 
important phase of their job is work- 
ing with airmen. 

The Source 

Just where does the Air Force find 
these superhumans? What type of 
man is it that listens to two phones 
simultaneously, one transmitting the 
bark of the KP pusher wondering why 
Airman John Doe hasn’t reported to 
the mess hall yet and the other from 
an officer saying, “We can’t spare Doe 
today because we have to rebuild 
eight engines by tomorrow?” 

Input into the first sergeant career 
field (AFSC 73170) can be from any 
source. Your first soldier, the neat- 
est dressed and most military man in 
your unit, may have started his Air 
Force career as an engine mechanic, 
a radar specialist, or personnel rec- 
ords clerk. Commanders normally 
pick their best leader for any vacant 
post. 

This latitude in selection has cre- 
ated some major problems in the first 
sergeant’s career—a career beset by 
the rise and fall of authority, prestige, 
and stabilized job description. At 
present over 3,300 first sergeants are 
authorized in the Air Force. Nearly 
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3,500 hold the AFSC, creating some 
overage. Of those holding the AFSC 
nearly 300 are tech or staff sergeants 
making their jobs more difficult by 
virtue of not being the ranking non- 
com in the unit. Diamonds worn 
above noncom chevrons, however, 
point out the authority of all airmen 
performing first sergeant duty, re- 
gardless of rank. 

In many cases, especially overseas, 
while a commander is awaiting a re- 
placement for a transferred top kick, 
he appoints a temporary first sergeant. 
If the man demonstrates high leader- 
ship and management abilities the 
“old man” may decide to keep him in 
the post and when the replacement 
73170 arrives, assign him to some 
other duty. Overages and malassign- 
ments from such actions have created 
a thorny problem. 


A Solution 

In an effort to solve many of the 
problems inherent in the first ser- 
geant career field, DCS/P at Hq 
USAF recently surveyed all major 
air commands to feel out two pro- 
posed changes to the existing struc- 
ture. Among the recommendations 
made or affirmed by an overwhelming 
majority of the commands were 
these: retain the existing 73170 ca- 
reer field for first sergeants and re- 


strict input to 73270 and 70170 
AFSCs; establish a training course for 
first sergeants similar to the present 
squadron officers course; limit first 
sergeants to master sergeants with 
more than 10 years’ service; and re- 
quire proper utilization of those hold- 
ing the AFSC. 

The 73170 AFSC was originally 
established as a duty AFS only in 
January 1951 and emphasized man- 
agerial and leadership responsibilities, 
In March 1953 the specialty was 
revised to set forth mandatory knowl- 
edge, skills, and experiences. Fol- 
lowing a 1955 survey the job descrip- 
tion was revamped to its present 
AFM 35-1 form. This change de- 
emphasized “doing” functions and 
emphasized the 1951 managerial and 
leadership responsibilities. 

Present plans are to further change 
the specialty by limiting input to per- 
sonnel trained in leadership and man- 
agement and thus avoid a waste of 
technical skills and to establish aus- 
tere manning and utilization policies. 

Some things will remain un- 
changed: the first sergeant as senior 
enlisted man of any unit will set the 
pace for the “doers” of that unit and 
will continue to provide the broad 
shoulders that must accept orders 


from above and complaints from be- 
low —the middleman 
chain of command. 


linking our 


Section supervisors are an important 
extension of first sergeant OJT, disci- 
pline, and morale responsibilities. 
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HEATERS Of military operations, 
peo in peacetime, have dimen- 
sions. 

Over the centuries they were meas- 
ured for ground forces in terms of 
square statute miles. At sea they 
were reckoned in nautical miles. Air- 
power introduced the vertical dimen- 
sion, so the operational area no 
longer was a matter of length and 
width but also of height, or altitude. 

The prospect of missions into space 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere has 
extended fantastically that vertical di- 
mension for hypothetically conceiv- 
able flights of the future. 

Can the extent of the currently 
knowable space theater be approxi- 
mated in numbers? 

It can, and THE AIRMAN believes 
it is publishing for the first time any- 
where the answer, based on a special 
computation prepared exclusively for 
it. 

The answer: 6,500,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 cubic miles of space. 

This computation is based on the 
tremendous celestial distances to 
which the world’s most powerful opti- 
cal phototelescope system, the 200- 
inch Hale instrument of California’s 
Palomar Observatory can range and 
secure photographs of the hard 
clarity essential to be of value for 
astronomical study. 

Thus the cubic mile figure of 65, 
June 1958 
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followed by 65 zeros, may be termed 
the amount of optically clear exterior 
space. There is a further optically 
fuzzy zone of unestimated depth 
stretching farther beyond. This is 
known because the 200-inch telescope 
has picked up fuzzy images at dis- 
tances greater than its maximum 
range for photographs of scientifically 
acceptable sharp precision. 

The formula for getting the 65- 
zeros answer is the same used in 
solid geometry classes to find the 
volume contained in a small ball 
or sphere. This is expressed: 4/3 
pi times the radius cubed. Pi is 
the mathematical symbol for the 
ratio of a circle’s circumference to 
its diameter, numerically expressed 
3.141592-+. 

In this super kingsized problem, 
the radius used was the 2 billion light- 
year range of the Hale for hard clarity 
photography. Since a light-year is the 
distance light travels in 12 calendar 
months at a speed of 186,000 miles 
per second, or a total of 5.8 million 
million statute miles, this mileage 
figure was multiplied by the 2 billion 
to get the radius in linear measure- 
ment. 

The average reader will experience 
no’ sweat working out the remainder 
of the problem in an effortless bit of 
mental arithmetic. 

This easy do-it-yourself method 
contrasts sharply with the hard way 
THE AIRMAN chose to pursue in 


“OUTER” SPACE: 
THE 65 ZERO QUESTION 


Step-by-step calculation on the voluminous extent of known 
space. This is a picture of the page from a note book on 
which Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, Director Emeritus of the National 
Bureau of Standards, worked out an approximation of 
optically investigable space in terms of cubic miles. In the 
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formulae the letters ‘‘x'’ and ‘‘r'’ stand for ‘‘pi’’ and ‘‘radius’’ 
respectively. The smaller numbers appearing to the right 
of larger ones indicate the powers or product arising from 
a continuous multiplication of a number into itself, thus 2 
means a number is squared and is known as the second 
power; 3 that it is cubed, or raised to third power, and so on 
up. For simplicity the 365-day calendar year was used, 
instead of the solar year of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes 





arriving at the correct answer. It 
enlisted the good offices of Dr. Lyman 
J. Briggs, Director Emeritus of the 
National Bureau of Standards, for 
the mathematical fatigue detail. 

It is entirely possible that this 65 
zero cubic mile figure for the extent 
of scientifically investigable “outer” 
space may have to be revised some- 
what upward. 

A new type of radio telescope with 
a synthetic ruby for an “eye” has 
been developed by Columbia Univer- 
sity and the U. S. Naval Research 
Laboratory. The radio _ telescopic 
branch of astronomy develops valu- 
able data on celestial objects by 
analyzing signals received from them 
at extremely high frequencies. 

The ruby “eye” device has already 
been installed on the Naval Research 
Laboratory’s 50-foot radio telescope 
in Washington. Experts are hopeful 
the new instrument may be able to 
probe “outer” space, by sonic means, 
10 times deeper than the 2 billion 
light-year maximum range of the 200- 
inch optical telescope. 

Should that occur and still no end 
to the universe be discovered at this 
enormously greater distance, then 
the amount of scientifically investig- 
able “outer” space will total 6,500,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, - 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, - 
000,000,000,000,000,000 cubic miles 
or 65 plus 68 zeros. 


—WILLIAM A. KINNEY 
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The Face Of The Atom 


“The Italian navigator has reached 
the New World,” announced the sci- 
entist telephoning from Chicago on 
December 2, 1942. 

“And how did he find the natives,” 
asked Dr. James B. Conant, National 
Defense Research Committee Chair- 
man, taking the call in the east. 

“Very friendly,” said the Chicago 
voice in two words signalling the ad- 
vent of the most amazing epoch to 
come to mankind. Thus came the 
news that in a secret laboratory under 
Stagg Field’s stadium success had 
been achieved in the first self-main- 
taining controlled chain reaction in- 
volving the nuclear fission of uranium. 

The “natives” referred to were 
atoms; the comment on their “friend- 
ly” behavior meant that they had re- 
sponded properly to the scientific sys- 
tem devised to control them. 

First, top secret official circles and 
then the whole world started talking 
about these “natives;” and the inter- 
est in them—the good or ill role they 
can play in humanity’s future—has 
been mounting ever since. 

For all their enormous new im- 
portance, these “natives” remained 
faceless entities. No scientists had 
ever looked upon one. They were 
shutterbug shy. 

Now their days of invisibility are 
no more, thanks to a remarkably in- 
genious “camera” developed by Dr. 
Erwin W. Miiller, Research Professor 


HOLD IT! 


In the picture on the opposite page, 
the atoms in a platinum crystal pose 
for one of their first portrait studies. 
The atomic structures depicted had to 
be magnified approximately two mil- 
lion times to obtain the photograph. 
Hence each fine dot discernible has 
in its normally invisible state a diam- 
eler in the order of 1/9,600,000th of 
ah inch. The atomic ‘‘camera"’ used 
Was invented by Dr. Erwin W. Miller, 
Research Physicist. 


Pennsylvania State University Photo 
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of Physics at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa. The 
once exclusive atomic family hence- 
forth has no choice but to pose for 
“one more” just like the most eager 
publicity seeker. 

The result of 20 years effort, the 
“camera” is really an ion microscope, 
today being used at Penn State in 
metal study work sponsored by 
ARDC’s Office of Scientific Research. 

Man originally heard of atoms in 
the fifth century, B. C., when Demo- 
critus, a Greek philosopher, first pro- 
pounded the theory that the world 
was made up of tiny particles, imper- 
ceptible to the senses but indivisible 
and indestructible. By their constant 
motion, he taught, they combine to 
make up all matter. He called them 
“atoms,” a Greek word for uncut or 
indivisible. 

The theory had some acceptance 
in the ancient world, then passed into 
discard until it was revived by a Brit- 
ish_ scientist, John Dalton (1766- 
1844). Many scientists have con- 
tributed to its understanding and ap- 
plications since. Most tenets ad- 
vanced by Democritus still hold, ex- 
cept the idea of an atom’s indivisibil- 
ity which has been disproven. 

The ion microscope Dr. Miiller in- 
vented to trap the atom into sitting for 
its portrait bears no resemblance to 
the familiar optical microscopes of 
science labs. Instead it looks like a 
couple of thermos bottles, one inside 
the other. 

Made of glass, it has wires sealed 
in its vacuum which can deliver up to 
30,000 volts. Within this tube is 
placed the metal for study in the form 
of a fine wire with a point 1,000 times 
smaller than that of the point of a 
sharp pin, or a fineness invisible to 
ordinary optical microscopes. Liquid 
hydrogen cools the point to minus 423 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The pattern of the atomic surface 
of the tip, from which helium atoms 
are bounced off as positive ions— 
molecules of that gas carrying positive 
electric charges—is depicted on a 
flourescent screen somewhat like a 
television tube. 


Dr. Miiller’s microscope is being 
utilized in research work on the 
strength and corrosion properties of 
metals and related subjects. It has 
made photographic studies of the 
atomic structure of crystals of plati- 
num, tungsten, tantalum, molybde- 
num and rhenium, among. other 
metals. 

Speaking of his invention, the Ber- 
lin-born physicist says, “Too many 
people are inclined to believe we al- 
ready know ‘everything’ about atoms 
and only very few realize that we have 
no means even to see them. Studying 
an atom’s vapor trail in a cloud cham- 
ber, its trace in a photographic emul- 
sion, its minute light flash in a floures- 
cent material, or the gaseous dis- 
charge it triggers in a Geiger counter 
was about the only way of detecting 
the presence of a single atom, which 
had already passed when the event 
was recorded.” 

To catch an atom in a static condi- 
tion on the surface of a solid, he de- 
cided when he first had the idea of his 
instrument, would require the most 
powerful of microscopes, with a mag- 
nification of perhaps a million times 
to distinguish one atom from _ its 
neighbor with sufficient contrast and 
intensity to depict the desired details. 

Dr. Miiller came to this country in 
1951 and joined the Penn State facul- 
ty in 1952. Prior to WW II he was 
engaged in field emission research in 
Germany and during the conflict he 
worked on gaseous discharges re- 
search. Later he became division 
chief at the Max-Planck-Institute of 
Physical Chemistry, formerly Berlin’s 
Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institute, and he also 
served as Professor of Physics at the 
Free University of West Berlin. 

“Atoms,” Dr. Miiller remarks con- 
servatively, “are delicate to manipu- 
late and they are extremely small. 
There are definitely fewer grains of 
sand on all the beaches of the entire 
U. S. Atlantic coast, 30 feet deep into 
the ground and including all dunes, 
than there are atoms in the head of 
the pin.” 

—WILLIAM A. KINNEY 
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117 Resource Skills . . 
5/7 Courses . . 
Affected by .. 


Thousands of additional airmen 
have been made eligible for retrain- 
ing under a sweeping revision which 
will affect personnel in 117 AFSCs 
ranging all the way from airman sec- 
ond class through master sergeant. 

The program outlined in ALMAJ- 
COM message AFPMP 125588 dated 
9 April °58 allowed only 3,165 spaces 
for NCOs out of a total of 42,500 
training spaces available during the 
next fiscal year in the 57 listed 
courses. But later messages to 10 
major ZI commands opened the way 
for them to retrain another 3,300 
NCOs from five career fields with 
the largest noncom overages into 
highly technical fields that need 8,786 
supervisory NCOs. These NCOs (see 
asterisks in list) will be selected for 
one of 23 courses between | May and 
31 October 1958. 

Officials in DCS, P, Hq USAF, were 
predicting between 1,000 and 1,500 
retraining applications per month 
would be processed over the next 15- 
month period under the new plan. 


Prerequisites 

Nine prerequisites have been listed 
as qualifying features for those in 
eligible skills. Most airmen whose 
AFSCs are listed on this page and 
who meet all other qualifications may 
apply for retraining in any of the 
courses listed on the opposite page. 
Airmen second class and higher may 
apply provided they are on a second 
or later enlistment. Airmen who have 
completed at least two years of their 
initial enlistment are also eligible pro- 
viding they will accept a convenience- 
of-the-government discharge under 
the provisions of AFR 39-14 and re- 
enlist prior to departure from their 
home station. 

Airmen second and first class and 
staff sergeants on a second or later 
enlistment, but with less than eight 
years’ total service, must have at least 
18 months remaining on their en- 
listment upon completion of the de- 
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sired course to qualify. Staff ser- 
geants with more than eight years, 
and all technical and master sergeants 
must have a minimum of two months’ 
retainability after completion of train- 
ing in order for them to qualify. 

ZI airmen on stabilized tours who 
desire Security Service courses should 
apply 9 to 12 months prior to comple- 
tion of their tour. For other courses 
they may apply only when normally 
reported for reassignment. Other ZI 
applicants must have a minimum of 
four months’ retainability at time of 
application. Overseas applicants may 
apply seven to nine months prior to 
their normal rotation date. 

In addition to the above prerequi- 
sites, those listed in the USAF Train- 
ing Prospectus must also be met, 
including mandatory physical require- 
ments. In cases where a waiver is 
acceptable, such a waiver must be in- 
cluded with the application. Waivers 
for color vision will not be granted. 

Application Instructions 

Airmen desiring to retrain and who 
meet all the qualifications will be re- 
quired to submit the following in- 
formation in writing through regular 
military channels. While major com- 
mands may recommend disapproval, 
they are required to forward applica- 
tions to Hq USAF for final action. 

Applications will contain name, 
grade, and Air Force serial number; 
date and period of current enlistment 
and total active service; and course of 
school training desired. A minimum 
of one alternate school is mandatory, 
and additional selections may be in- 
dicated. 

Control Air Force Specialty Code 
(CAFSC); all ACB or AQE scores; 
and for Zl-based airmen, their For- 
eign Service Selection Date’ (FSSD) 
will be listed. 

Noncommissioned officers will be 
required to attach a statement that 
they have read and understand the 
provisions of AFR 39-6, Responsi- 
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bility of Noncommissioned Officers. 

All applications will contain a 
statement that no other application 
for training or assignment is pending 
and, if applicable, a statement that if 
selected for retraining, enlistments 
will be extended to meet retainability 
requirements prior to departure from 
the airman’s home station. 

Airmen applying from ZI assign- 
ments are also required to complete 
a statement indicating understanding 
that movement of dependents and/or 
shipment of household goods at gov- 
ernment expense is not authorized if 
selection is for a course of less than 
20 weeks’ duration. 

Additional information regarding 
administrative and reporting proce- 
dures is contained in the message 
(AFPMP 125588, 9 April 58) which 
was dispatched early in April. All 
eligible airmen should contact their 
parent personnel section regarding 
specific details. 











SKILLS ELIGIBLE TO RETRAIN 
20450 32371B 46270 59150 71170 
20470 32371F 47170 59170 71350 
22170 34150 47151 59151 71370 
22350 34370 53150 59171 71351 
23150 36150 53170 60150 72170 
23170 36170 53250 60170 73170 
23270 36152 53270 60270 73270 
23353 36172 53350 *60350 73330 
23370 36270 53370 *60370 73370 
23371 40170 53351 62150 73470 
23372 40250 55151 62170 74150 
23373 40270 55170 *62250 74170 
25251 42151 55250 *62270 75170 
29333 42171 55270 62350 *77170 
29350 42350 56150 62370 77131 
29352 42351 56170 *64171 77171 
29373 42371 56350 *64172 90651 
29374 43150 56370 64173 90671 
29470 43170 56570 64350A 92130 
30150A *43151A 57150 64370A 92250A 
32350A *43171A 57170 65150 92270A 
32370B 46250B 58150 65170 
32370F 46250C 58170 70270 
32351B 46250D 58250 71150 
* Special NCO Source Skills 
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COURSE NO. 
AB 20130 
AB 20230 
AB 20330 
AB 27230 
AB 27231 
AB 27232 
AB 27330A 
AB 29130 
AB 30130B 
AB 30130C 
AB 30131A 
AB 30133A 
AB 30133B 


AB 30330 

AB 30331B 
AB 30332G 
AB 30332H 
AB 30333A 
AB 30430A 
AB 30431C 


AB 30432A 
AB 30432B 


AB 30433A 
AB 30433B 
AB 30433C 


AB 31430G 
AB 32130E 
AB 32130K 
AB 32231A 
AB 33130A 
AB 34131A 
AB 34131B 
AB 36331A 


AB 36331B 


AB 42132 
AB 42230 
AB 42231 
AB 43131B 
AB 43131C 
AB 43131D 
AB 43131E 
AB 43135 
AB 43230 


AB 43231 


AB 43232 
AB 43233 
AB 46130 
Al 46131 


AB 47230 

AB 53430 

AB 56630A 
AB 56630B 
AB 56730A-1 
AB 56730A-2 
AB 67130 

AB 68130 

AB 68530A 
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TITLE 
Cryptanalytic Aide 
Radio Traffic Analysis Aide 
Language Specialist 
Air Route and Approach Control Operator 
Control Tower Operator 
Aircraft Landing Control Operator 
Aircraft Control and Warning Operator 
Communication Center Specialist 
Aircraft Radio Repairman (General) 
Aircraft Radio Repairman (Navigational) 
Aircraft Electronic Navigation Equipment Repairman (NAV) 
Aircraft Electronic Countermeasures 
Aircraft Electronic Countermeasures Repairman 
(Jamming Equipment) 
Ground ECM Specialist 
Air Traffic Control Radar Repairman AN/CPN - 4 


Aircraft Control and Warning Radar Repairman: AN FST - 2 
Aircraft Control and Warning Radar Repairman: AN/ GPA - 37 


Automatic Tracking Radar Specialist (Radar Systems) 
Radio Relay Equipment Repairman (Microwave) 
Flight Facilities Equipment Repairman (TACAN) 


Ground Communications Equipment Repairman (Light) (HF) 
Ground Communications Equipment 
Repairman (Light) (VHF - UHF) 
Ground Communications Equipment Repairman (Heavy) 
Transmitter 
Ground Communications Equipment Repairman (Heavy) 
Receiver 
Ground Communications Equipment Repairman (Heavy) 
Relay Center Equipment 
TM 61-B Guidance Systems Analyst 
Bomb Navigation Systems Mechanic (K-Series) 
Bomb Navigation Systems Mechanic (MA-2) 
Weapons Control Systems Mechanic (MA-1) 
Weapons Fusing Systems Specialist: Electronic 
Electronic Instrument Trainer Specialist (C-11) 
Electronic Instrument Trainer Specialist (Z and P-Type) 
Cryptographic Equipment Repairman: 
On-line and Off-line Equipment 
Cryptographic Equipment Repairman: 
CIFAX and CIPHONY Equipment 
Aircraft Hydraulic Repairman 
Instrument Repairman 
Mechanical Accessories and Equipment Repairman 
Aircraft Mechanic: Reciprocating - over two engines 
Aircraft Mechanic: Jet Fighter 
Aircraft Mechanic (Jet bomber - two engines) 
Aircraft Mechanic (Jet, over two engines) 
Aircraft Fuel System Mechanic 
Jet Engine Mechanic 


Reciprocating Engine Mechanic 


Missile Specialist 

Missile Engine Mechanic 
Munitions Specialist 
Munitions Disposal Technician 


Ground Powered and Support Equipment Repairman 
Airframe Repairman 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Specialist 
Equipment Cooling Specialist 

Electrical Power Production Operator: 1OOKW 
Electrical Power Production Operator: 200KW 
Finance Specialist 

Statistical Specialist 

Data Processing Machine Operator (Punched Card) 


AVAILABLE COURSES 


WEEKS 
DURATION ELIGIBLES 
22 A/2C-S/Sgt 
22 <A/2C - S/Sgt 
32 A/2C-S/Sgt 
18 <A/2C, A/IC 
12. A/2C, A/1C 
18 A/2C, A/1C 
8 A/2C- M/Sgt 
12. A/2C, A/1IC 
33. A/2C, A/IC 
33. A/2C, A/I1C 
31 A/2C, A/1iC 
31 A/2C - M/Sgt 
30 A/2C - M/Sgt 
37. = A/2C, A/1C 
38 A/2C, A/IC 
37. A 2C, A/IC 
37. A/2C, A/IC 
37. A/2C - S/Sgt 
32 A/2C - M/Sgt 
15 
30(Sep) A/2C - S/Sgt 
27. = A/2C, A/1C 
23 


29(Oct) A/2C, A/1C 
22 

32(Oct) A/2C, A/1C 
16 

28(Sep) A/2C, A/1C 
18 

32(Oct) A/2C, A/1C 
14. A/2C - M/Sgt 
27. —A/2C, A/1C 
24 A/2C-S/Sgt 
30 A/2C - M/Sgt 
30 A/2C - S/Sgt 
33. A/2C, A/1C 
29 =A/2C, A/1C 


33 A/2C - S/Sgt 
27. ~A/2C - M/Sgt 


16 A/2C, A/1C 
17 A/2C, A/1C 


17 A/2C - M/Sgt 
18 A/2C, A/IC 
14. A/2C, A/IC 


16 A/2C, A/T 
16 A/2C, A/IC 
13. A/2C - M/Sgt 
15 A/2C, A/1C 


16 A/2C,A/1C 


17 A/2C - M/Sgt 
14. A/2C - M/Sgt 
5 A/2G AC 
18 A/2C, A/1C 


25 A/2C,A/1C 
18 A/2C,A/1C 
18 A/2C,A/1C 
24 A/2C,A/1C 
13. A/2C, A/1C 
13. A/2C, A/IC 
27. = A/2C, A/1C 
12. A/2C, A/1C 
12) A/2C, A/1C 





LOCATION 


March AFB, Calif. 
March AFB, Calif. 
Various 

Keesler AFB, Miss. 
Keesler AFB, Miss. 
Keesler AFB, Miss. 
Keesler AFB, Miss. 
F. E. Warren AFB, Wyo. 
Scott AFB, Ill. 
Scott AFB, Ill. 
Keesler AFB, Miss. 
Keesler AFB, Miss. 


Keesler AFB, Miss. 
Keesler AFB, Miss. 
Keesler AFB, Miss. 
Keesler AFB, Miss. 
Keesler AFB, Miss. 
Keesler AFB, Miss. 
Scott AFB, Ill. 


Scott AFB, lil. 
Scott AFB, Ill. 


Scott AFB, Ill. 
Scott AFB, Ill. 
Scott AFB, Ill. 


Scott AFB, Ill. 

Lowry AFB, Colo. 
Lowry AFB, Colo. 
Lowry AFB, Colo. 
Lowry AFB, Colo. 
Lowry AFB, Colo. 
Chanute AFB, Ill. 
Chanute AFB, Ill. 


Lackland AFB, Tex. 


Lackland AFB, Tex. 
Chanute AFB, Ill. 
Chanute AFB, Ill. 
Chanute AFB, Ill. 
Sheppard AFB, Tex. 
Amarillo AFB, Tex. 
Sheppard AFB, Tex. 
Amarillo AFB, Tex. 
Chanute AFB, Ill. 

-1, Chanute AFB, Ill. 

-2, Sheppard AFB, Tex. 
-3, Amarillo AFB, Tex. 
-1, Chanute AFB, Ill. 

-2, Sheppard AFB, Tex. 
Lowry AFB, Colo. 
Chanute AFB, Ill. 

Lowry AFB, Colo. 

Indian Head, Md. 
(Naval Powder Factory) 
F. E. Warren AFB, Wyo. 
Amarillo AFB, Tex. 
Sheppard AFB, Tex. 
Sheppard AFB, Tex. 

F. E. Warren AFB, Wyo. 
F. E. Warren AFB, Wyo. 
Sheppard AFB, Tex. 
Sheppard AFB, Tex. 
Sheppard AFB, Tex. 
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“I am an American fighting 
man. I serve in the forces which 
guard my country and our way of 
life. I am prepared to give my 
life in their defense.” 


Capt. John G. Stevens, jet pilot, 
40th Fighter-Interceptor Squadron, 
Yokota Air Base, Japan: 

“It was on my 17th mission over 
North Korea, April 8, 1952. Flying 
an F-86E fighter-bomber on a low- 
level visit over troop emplacements, I 
gave slight thought to anti-aircraft 
fire, but it was a Communist shell 
that caught me and brought me 
down.” 

Captain Stevens ejected and as he 
fell into range, a squad of “volunteer” 
Chinese Communists opened fire. 

On the ground, he saw stealthy fig- 
ures running toward him, still firing. 
With his service .45, he killed two of 
more than 200 Communists who con- 
verged on him. Overpowered, he was 
taken prisoner. 

He was charged with germ warfare 
and “murdering Chinese Communist 
volunteers” in his last-ditch fight. 
After a midnight trial and a close 
brush with a firing squad, Captain 
Stevens was confined in a camp for 
“undesirables” where he remained 
until his release in Operation Big 
Switch on August 31, 1953. 

As a member of 
the camp’s escape 
committee, he at- 
tempted to make 
UN lines three 
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“I will never surrender of my 
own will. If in command, I will 
never surrender my men while 
they still have the means to resist.” 


M/Sgt. George W. Fry, NCOIC 
operations section, 3rd Bombard- 
ment Wing (Tactical), Johnson Air 
Base, Japan: 

Downed in Italy on his 36th com- 
bat mission with a B-24 unit, the 37- 
year-old veteran hid in the mountain- 
ous country occupied by Germans. 

“Two days after the crash I made 
contact with a local partisan group 
and found I could be of use right 
there. 

“For four months during WW II 
I worked behind the German lines as- 
sembling American weapons dropped 
to the partisan groups, and partici- 
pating in raids against the enemy. 

“After four months behind the 
lines, I felt that my task was finished 
and decided to rejoin my outfit in 
southern Italy. Led by resistance 
leaders, our party had almost com- 
pleted the trip when we were betrayed 
and captured in a small mountain vil- 
lage.” 

After continuous and intensive in- 
terrogation, Sergeant Fry was’ trans- 
ferred to a prison camp in Germany. 
Liberated with the advance of the 
Allied Forces in April, 1945, Ser- 
geant Fry was 
back on _ active 
duty almost im- 
mediately and has 
remained an Air 
Force careerman. 








1 will never surrender of my own free will. If in 
command, | will never surrender my men while 
they still have the means to resist. 
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The Code of Conduct of the Armed F.R sf the 


section sets forth certain principles by whi\meric 


if necessary, to die. The written word cap an ir 


lected from among the thousands of officegd airn 


Division in Japan, breathe life into each, ¥ of t. 


the Code of Conduct is a very personal thi) 
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“If | am captured I will continue y 
resist by all means available. I yj 
make every effort to escape and aij 
others to escape. 


enemy.” 


Maj. Harold R. Decker, 6041st Air Bag 
Group, Johnson Air Base, Japan, wa 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal for hi 
activities as a prisoner-of-war in German 
after being shot down. The 40-year-old ve. 
eran “played a number of different roles 
in Stalag Luft HI. 

“Most important for all of the member 
concerned was the operation of a clandes. 
tine radio for my compound. Nightly « 
tuned in the British Broadcasting Compan) 
for newscasts. Following a pre-arranged 
plan, the newscasts included key words ani 
phrases which were the latest informatio 
on safe escape routes.” 


This dangerous task was carried on u- 


der the eyes of the Germans and the it- 
formation dispatched to other compound 


through a tissue-papk |) 





newspaper. 


If Lam captured [will continue to resist by alt j 
means available. 1 will make every effort @ 
escape and aid others to escape. | 0 ill accept, 
neither parole nor special favors from the ene 





Photographs by M/Sgt. Norman Zeisloft 
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an impersonal thing, but the examples se- 


\d airmen assigned to units of the 41st Air 


To the people of the 4\st, 
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“If | become a prisoner of war, I will 
keep faith with my fellow prisoners. I 
will give no information nor take part 
in any action which might be harmful 
to my comrades. If I am senior, I will 
take command. If not, I will obey the 
lawful orders of those appointed over 
me and will back them up in every 
way. 


§/Sgt. William A. P. Jenkins, NCOIC 
Individual Military Training School, John- 
son Air Base, Japan: 

While on a deep reconnaissance mission 
behind Communist lines in September 
1952, Jenkins’ nine-man marine patrol was 
captured and taken to a headquarters. 

“The first move of the North Koreans 
was to separate me from the other men, 
and I was questioned day and night. Late 


on the fifth day, upon my repeated insist- 
ence, they permitted me to rejoin my men.” 

Moved on foot to a camp nearer the 
Yalu River during the night hours, the 
their 


marines were able to 
guards. For three days, 
relying only on mem- 
ory, the sergeant led his 
men through the Com- 
munist lines to rejoin 
the UN forces. 


overcome 


If | become a prisoner of war, | will Keep faith 
With my fellow prisoners. | will give no informa 
Hon nor take part in any action which might be 
harmful to my comrades. [f | am senior, | will 
take command. If not, 1 will obey the lawful 


orders of those appointed over me and will back 
them up in every way 








Vv 


“When questioned, should I be- 
come a prisoner of war, I am 
bound to give only name, rank, 
service number and date of birth. 
I will evade answering further 
questions to the utmost of my abil- 
ity. I will make no oral or written 
statements disloyal to my country 
and its allies or harmful to their 
cause.” 


M/Sgt. John E. Miskin, 6041st 
Air Base Group, Johnson Air Base, 
Japan: 

“It happened during the 180-plane 
raid over Brunswick, Germany, on 
my 13th combat mission. The plane 
was damaged beyond control so the 
crew took to the chutes. Imme- 
diately after landing I was surrounded 
by German farmers, and minutes later 
the Gestapo arrived to take charge.” 

Interrogation of all Air Force cap- 
tives took place in Frankfurt. A 
black-suited questioner said accu- 
rately: “I imagine on a sunny day 
like this that the ice cream business 
should be good in Wilkes-Barre.” 

“The questioner continued to tell 
me other information, some correct, 
some not, and asking only for confir- 
mation. Later, intensive questioning 
started, but I continued to give only 
my name, rank and serial number.” 

After several days with no re- 
sults, he was 
transferred to a 
POW camp where 
he was released by 
Allied Forces in 
May 1945. 






When questioned, should T become a prisoner 

of war, | am bound to give only name, rank, 

service number and date of birth. 1 will evade 

answering further questions to the utmost of my 

ability. 1 will make no oral or written statements 

disloyal to my country and its allies or harmful 
to their cause. 








VI 


“I will never forget that I am 
an American fighting man, re- 
sponsible for my actions, and dedi- 
cated to the principles which made 
my country free. I will trust in 
my God and the United States of 
America.” 


Ist Lt. (Chaplain) Lawrence A. 
Zellers, Yokota Air Base, Japan: 

Chaplain Zellers was captured and 
interned by the Communists while 
serving as a missionary in Korea. 

“Holding religious services and 
praying were forbidden at first be- 
cause they were considered political 
acts. With the beginning of spring 
1951, however, outdoor Protestant 
services were started without objec- 
tion. The Communists merely laughed 
because in their opinion the prisoners 
were making spectacles of them- 
selves. 

“Reaction of civilians who gathered 
on the outskirts to watch was quite 
different. They were watching our 
efforts to keep Christianity alive, and 
services became as important to them 
as to us.” 

Given new hope by the religious 
services, the prisoners organized the 
camp to improve living conditions. It 
was then that the Communists real- 
ized the effect of religion and sepa- 
rated the priest from the rest of the 
camp members. 

Repatriated in 
1953, Chaplain 
Zellers entered the 
U. S. Air Force in 
1956. 








VI 


1 will never forget that | am an American 

fighting man, responsible for my actions, and 

dedicated to the principles which made my 

country free. 1 will trust in my God and in the 
United States of America. 








“In securing the adoption of the personnel facilities minimum standards 
policy in 1955, as an integral part of operational planning, we established 


a firm basis for a program to improve living conditions for our Air Force 


people.’ 


—LT. GEN. EMMETT O'DONNELL, JR. 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, USAF 


SONNEL FACILIT 


by T/Sgt. Harold L. Craven 
Airman Staff 


A” FORCE personnel now enjoy a higher standard of 
on-base living than ever before. Tomorrow’s living 
conditions will be even better. There is a good reason why 
this is so. The Air Force’s most critical resource is its 
qualified manpower. In order to retain qualified personnel 
it is necessary that they be provided a standard of living 
comparable to that enjoyed by other citizens. 

A few years ago a new air base could be declared opera- 
tional if it had a landing strip, a hangar, a place to store 
fuel, and a control tower. The “mission first” concept, in 
a period of rapid Air Force growth, required that pro- 
gramming priority be given to those facilities which were 
necessary to maintain and operate aircraft. 

The “mission first” concept is still in effect,-but now, 
more than ever before, commanders at all echelons realize 
that carrying out the Air Force mission requires considera- 
tion of the needs of people. Weapon systems are much 
more complex today than the weapon systems of past years. 
Training personnel to operate and maintain modern air- 
planes and missiles is costly and time consuming, and 
manpower losses have a greater effect on combat readiness 
than at any time in the past. 

It is difficult to convince an airman that he should re- 
enlist if his living quarters are below standard or if his 


base looks like a CCC camp with a runway. These were 
conditions most Air Force members had to live with a few 
years ago. Most bases had open-bay wooden barracks 
left over from World War II, poorly insulated against 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold. Some of these were 
single-story, concrete-floored, tarpaper-covered “shacks” 
equipped with an insufficient number of pot-bellied “space 
heaters.” Latrine facilities were in separate buildings, out 
back. Assignment to a new base often meant living in tents 
until temporary barracks could be built. 

Substandard living quarters are now giving way to mod- 
ern dormitories throughout the Air Force. Eventually 
open-bay barracks and out-back latrines will be part of 
Air Force history, mentioned only in stories beginning 
with “When I was in the Air Force.” 

In August 1955, at Headquarters USAF, Headquarters 
Office Instruction 30-6 was published for the purpose of 
assigning Air Staff responsibility for providing adequate 
personnel facilities and dependent housing. The HOI 
specified that “no unit will be placed on a base where 
facilities and dependent housing do not meet phased mini- 
mum standards . . . unless a decision is made by the Chief 
of Staff, USAF, or Vice Chief of Staff, USAF, that the 
operational requirement is of such urgency as to override 


Modern dormitories will re- 
place open-bay barracks at 
all Air Force bases. Eight 
story dormitory and dining 
hall complex, left, is now in 
use at Ernest Harmon AFB, 
Newfoundland. 


The Airman 
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Artist's model of modern, 
comfortable, family housing 
units designed to accommo- 
date Air Force families in 
Spain. Adequate housing 
facilities for Air Force de- 
pendents is a major goal of 
top Air Force leaders. 


the personal considerations.” Minimum criteria for per- 
sonnel facilities were published as an attachment to the 
HOI. 

In a letter to all major commands also written in August 
1955, General Thomas D. White, USAF Chief of Staff, 
wrote: 

“Our people in a peacetime situation should expect and 
are entitled to at least the same standard of living enjoyed 
by other citizens. If they do not receive this from the 
Air Force then we cannot expect to retain them; there- 
fore, essential personnel facilities will be considered an 
operational requirement in all future programming actions. 
Air Force bases lacking these facilities will be considered 
as not Meeting minimum operational requirements.” 

Air Force Regulation 30-5, published in August, 1956, 
explained Air Force policy on minimum standards for 
personnel facilities. It also prescribed procedures for 
programming construction of those facilities to have them 
available at the proper time at new bases. Personnel 
facilities were defined as “those housing, recreational, edu- 
cational, religious, and service facilities required to protect 
the morale, health, and welfare of Air Force personnel and 
their dependents.” 

The regulation gave personnel facilities, including family 
housing, the same consideration and priority as other 
Operational requirements. Like HOI 30-6 it specified 
that Air Force units will not be assigned to a base where 
personnel facilities are below established standards with- 
out specific authorization from Hq USAF. 

Responsibility for determining requirements for per- 

sonnel facilities, within the framework of AFR 30-5, rests 
with base commanders. They are required to submit 
personnel facilities summaries and reports, including 
deficiency reports when the situation warrants them, so 
that Hg USAF can take necessary action. Commanders 
of major air commands have been instructed to perform 
base-level inspections to assure that timely programming 
lor required personnel facilities is initiated. 
_ With the adoption of the new policy on personnel 
lacilities, the Plans and Programs Branch, Program Con- 
trol Division, Directorate of Military Personnel, was as- 
signed the responsibility of directing and monitoring the 
June 1958 





program of improving living conditions at Air Force bases. 
According to Lt. Col. J. A. Wallach, chief of the branch, 
progress to date has resulted from the determined efforts 
of many persons. 

Because of these determined efforts, 70 percent of the 
required family housing and airmen dormitories and 50 
percent of the required officers quarters must be ready for 
occupancy before a new base can be occupied or before 
additional units can be moved to an existing base. An 
additional 20 percent of the family housing and all the re- 
maining required officers and airmen quarters must be 
under contract. If a commissary has been authorized 
by the Department of Defense, it must be completed be- 
fore the people move in. Half the programmed base ex- 
change facilities must be ready for use and the remaining 
half must be under contract. Priorities for other facilities, 
at the time personnel are moved into a new base, have 
been established as follows: 


Airmen and Officers Field Ration Dining Halls. Must be 
completed. 

Officers and NCO Open Messes. If extreme climatic or 
geographic conditions justify, must be completed. Other- 
wise must be under contract. 

Service Club. Must be completed. 

Chapel. Must be completed. 

Chapel Education Wing. Must be under contract. 


Gymnasium, Field House. If extreme climatic conditions 
prevail, must be completed; if in an area of temperate 
climate, must be under contract; if in a semitropical re- 
gion, must be programmed for completion within approxi- 
mately two years. 

Theater. Must be completed. 


Dependent School. Must be completed unless satisfac- 
tory arrangements can be made with local school author- 
ities or temporary facilities are available upon initial oc- 
cupancy of base. If not completed, permanent facility 
must be under contract. 

Library. Permanent facility must be programmed for 
completion within approximately two years. 
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Outdoor Recreation Facilities. Must be under contract. 

Golf Course. If justified must be programmed for com- 
pletion within approximately two years. 

Outdoor Swimming Pools. If climate justifies a swimming 
pool, it must be under contract. If base population and 
climate justify two pools, one must be under contract and 
the other must be programmed for completion within 
approximately two years. 

Indoor Swimming Pool. Where justified, at bases in north- 
ern climatic area, must be under contract. 

Recreation Workshop. Must be programmed for com- 
pletion within approximately two years if temporary facil- 
ities are provided upon initial base occupancy. Otherwise 
must be under contract. 

Multipurpose Recreational Facilities. 
if base is a small isolated installation. 


Must be completed 


Bowling Alley. Must be programmed for completion 
within approximately two years. 

Guest House. Must be under contract. 

The first new base to be constructed completely in ac- 
cordance with AFR 30-5 will be R. 1. Bong AFB, Kansas- 
ville, Wis. It will have at least the minimum personnel 
facilities, including family quarters, specified in the regula- 
tion. 

Inclusion of family housing and other dependent facil- 
ities in air base planning is good business. A high per- 
centage of the Air Force’s most experienced personnel are 
married and have children. It is reasonable to expect that 
most of the unmarried Air Force members will eventually 
be heads of families. Wives play an important part in 


the career planning of husbands and family considerations 
grow in importance to both parents as families increase in 
size and as children approach school age. 


While children 





USAF dependents shop in the base commissary at Andersen 
AFB, Guam. Commissary and exchange facilities play an 
important role in improving Air Force living standards. 
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grow older their fathers grow in military and technical ex- 
perience and become increasingly valuable to the Air 
Force. If the Air Force does not give its members an 
opportunity to properly care for their families, then many 
of these members are going to take their Air Force train- 
ing and experience elsewhere. 

It is true that many bases do not, at this time, meet the 
standards sct forth in AFR 30-5. Personnel serving at 
such bases can take comfort in the knowledge that every- 
thing possible is being done to bring about the needed 
improvements. Top Air Force leaders, including Generals 
White, LeMay, and O'Donnell, USAF Chief of Staff, Vice 
Chief of Staff, and Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, re- 
spectively, have taken a strong interest in obtaining com- 
plete and adequate personnel facilities for all Air Force 
installations. 

Better personnel facilities must be obtained if skilled 
airmen are to be retained in service. The cost of bringing 
a typical airman to a productive skill level is more than 
$14,000, and the training time involved consumes a large 
part of his first enlistment. If he chooses to leave the 
service after his first enlistment, someone must be trained 
to take his place. The Air Force loses time, dollars, and 
combat effectiveness. If he reenlists the time and money 
spent in training him will pay dividends in increased com- 
bat effectiveness. 

It has been estimated that the reenlistment of 30 skilled 
first-term airmen would provide initial savings alone suff- 
cient to pay for a 20,000-square-foot gymnasium or service 
club, three 350-seat theaters, or six chapel education wings. 
Facilities such as these can have a continuing positive effect 
on reenlistment rates. There is sound reasoning behind 


the decision to provide Air Force personnel a standard of 
living comparable to that enjoyed by other citizens. 4, 








Service club director at Pease AFB, N. H., checks shipment 
of records which will be used during weekly ‘‘record hops. 
Several high fidelity record players are provided for use 


of airmen and dependents. 
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AIRMAN’S WORLD 


CHISELER i 


Salads. cocktails, and other foods 
needing refrigeration during serving pe- 
riods are being dispensed in sumptuous 
splendor in the airmen’s dining hall at 
Fuchu Air Station, Japan—and all be- 
cause the food service supervisor is a 
chiseler. 

That isnt as bad as it sounds because, 
in reality, S/Sgt. Gilbert Sanchez is 
studying the art of ice sculpture, and 
the finished products serve as center- 
pieces for the salad tables. 

Sergeant Sanchez is getting capable 
guidance in the complicated art under 
the expert eye of Yaichi Okamoto, a 
Japanese baker employed in the dining 
hall and a master with the ice-shaping 
tools. 

Ice sculptures take several hours to 
create and are a far cry from permanent 
figures, seldom lasting longer than a sin- 
gle evening. 
~ The tools required are comparatively 
simple—a nokogiri (saw) and a couple 
of nomi (chisels). In addition, a sketch 
of the finished design is a prerequisite. 

Once the ice has arrived, the finished 
product is designed, and the tools have 
been collected, the ice chips can fly. 

Sergeant Sanchez hopes to follow this 
exacting and ancient art after he has 
retired from the Air Force. 

x * * 


NO PLACE TO HIDE 

Leaping off into space apparently is 
not the answer to “getting away from it 
all.” 

A Moonwatch team at Kirtland AFB, 
N. Mex., reported that they believe they 
sighted all the manmade objects in orbit 
within a period of 40 minutes. 

The report was made prior to the 
launching of Explorer IJ, but the team 
members reported seeing Russia’s Sput- 
nik Il, America’s Explorer 1, Vanguard 
!, and the latter's accompanying rocket. 

No report was made on who was 
following whom. 


x *k* * 


PRICE TAG 


Silver, the precious metal that built 
mighty empires and often tempted men 
lo risk their lives, has become dirt cheap 
compared with the materials in aircraft 
today, 

The finest grade silver could be 
bought, at the arrival of spring this year, 
lor a few cents less than $13 per 
pound.* Silver's price, as reflected by 
U.S. Government purchases since 1939, 
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has fluctuated little in the past two 


decades. How does its approximate 
$13-per-pound stack up against the costs 


of aircraft since the pre-Pearl Harbor 


date? Here’s the rundown: 

World War II aircraft—$10_ per 
pound. 

Korean conflict aircraft—-$25_ per 
pound. 


High performance planes now phas- 
ing-in—$50 per pound. 

Very high performance models of 
1960-61 production—$70 to $80 per 
pound. 

These comparative figures come from 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Wilfred 
J. McNeil. If the development of the 
North American B-70 chemically pro- 








Photo by M/Sat. Norman Zeisloft 


pelled bomber progresses successfully 
and it gets into production several years 
hence, Mr. McNeil estimates its price 
tag per plane will perhaps be eight or 
10 times that of the $8 million marker 
on the all-jet Boeing B-52. Looking 
even further ahead, he said that when 
a manned boost-glide hypersonic plane, 
similar to the experimental X-15, is 
operationally ready for shallow space 
missions, each aircraft will probably 
cost in excess of $100 million. 
Silver, anyone? 

This figure is computed in terms of the 
regular 16-ounce avoirdupois pound in 
daily use, rather than in the lighter troy 
weight scale normally employed by jewel- 
ers and mints for precious metals, 
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MODERN MONSTER~ _y 


A tour through the annals of litera- 
ture reveals that monsters have aroused 
the interest of many of the world’s great 
authors. Yet few of them ever con- 
ceived a monster to rival the modern 
mechanical marvel that is probing a 
maze of problems for the aircraft in- 
dustry. (See THE AIRMAN, Octo- 
ber °57, Techniques, Anthropomorphic 
Dummy Tests). 

Webster defines an anthropomorph 
as something with human characteristics 
which is not human. Nothing could 
come closer to a verbal description of 
these manmade, manlike dummies. 
They are built to conform, as nearly as 
possible, to the shape, size, and weight 
of humans, even to the duplication of 
skin with rubber. The chest and stom- 
ach cavities are filled with a wide vari- 
ety of electronic equipment which is set 
to record needed information under test 
conditions. 

From that point on, it is a simple 
matter of duplicating the circumstances 
about which you desire information. 
The monster serves in place of a human 
crewman while the electronic instru- 
ments—calibrated to emulate human re- 
action—do the rest. 

x k * 


GET OUTA TOWN 

Headquarters USAF has issued a re- 
minder to unit commanders everywhere 
that they should do everything within 
their power to assure that all Air Force 
personnel under their jurisdiction use 
their 30-day leave allotment annually. 

Since leave is granted for the purpose 
of rest and relaxation from routine ten- 
sions and to assure time for military 
members to accomplish personal busi- 
ness, the practice of carrying over ac- 
.crued leave is undesirable. 

Saving leave to receive lump-sum 
payments upon discharge or retirement 
places an unwarranted drain on USAF 
funds. 

x *&* * 


ATTENTION APPLICANTS 

A 25 percent increase in the number 
of military spaces for the United States 
Air Force Academy is provided in Pub- 
lic Law 85-182, 85th Congress. 

Of the 712 total spaces available for 
the class of 1963 (entering in 1959), 
Congress will control 85 percent of the 
nominations. For the first time, each 
Congressman will be assured that one of 
his 11 nominees will be selected for en- 
roliment providing he qualifies. 

Military applicants will have exclu- 
sive call on 45 spaces—23 for members 
of the Regular establishment, the bal- 
ance designated for Reserve personnel 
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—as opposed to 36 in the past. How- 
ever, Officials have once again stressed 
the fact that military members are not 
limited to application through military 
channels but may apply through every 
channel for which they can qualify. 
Military applications should be filed 
as soon as possible under procedures 
outlined in AFR 53-14. Physically and 
mentally qualified applicants from the 
services will be selected on a first-come, 
first-served basis for 200 berths which 
have been allocated in special prep 
schools. The United States Military 
Academy Prep School at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., has 75 openings and the U. S. 
Naval Academy Prep School at Bain- 
bridge NTC, Md., has 125. Purpose of 
these schools is to provide refresher 
courses for military personnel, many of 
whom have been out of school for ex- 
tended periods, no matter what their 
mode of application for the Academy. 
The list of successful candidates for 
the class of 1962 was scheduled to be 


announced in mid-May. Academy off- 
cials urge military applicants who are 
not included on this list, and who maj 
still be eligible, to reapply for the next 
class. The new 1958-59 catalogue is 
scheduled for distribution this month 
and should be used as a reference in 
making application. Should additional 
information be desired, inquiries should 
be addressed to the Director of Admis- 
sions, United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, Denver, Colorado. 


=x & *® 


RULES FOR SCHOOLS 

Eligibility criteria for attendance ol 
officer career schools at the Air Univer- 
sity have been revised. 

Beginning with the September 1958 
class of the Squadron Officer School. 
permanent first lieutenants and tempo- 
rary captains with from three to seven 
years’ PLS or total Federal Commis 
sioned Service (TFCS) in case of Ie 
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servists, will be eligible. Attendance is 
on TDY status for the 14-week course. 

Permanent captains and majors (per- 
manent and temporary), with less than 
17 years’ PLS or TFCS will be eligible 
for the September 1959 class of the Air 
Command and Staff College. Attend- 
ance is on PCS status. 

The Air War College will admit lieu- 
tenant colonels beginning with the Au- 
gust 1959 class. To qualify, the officer 
may be either a permanent or temporary 
lieutenant colonel in the Regular Air 
Force with less than 21 years and four 
months’ PLS and a date of rank prior 
to January 1, 1954. 


x *k * 


FAR EAST GRADUATION 
Ten Japanese interns have completed 
a year of training under the guidance of 
USAF doctors at the 6407th Air Force 
Hospital at Tachikawa AB, Japan. 
Outstanding graduates of the Univer- 
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sity of Tokyo Medical School, the in- 
terns—who plan to proceed to advanced 
studies in the United States—drew ex- 
pansive praise for their work from Col. 
Robert E. Nuernberger, hospital com- 
mander, who said: 

“I feel very strongly about the com- 
petence of our Japanese professional 
staff. The entire hospital staff and | 
have confidence in them... 

“Training of Japanese interns at the 
USAF hospital is in keeping with the 
traditional responsibility of physicians to 
teach other physicians with less train- 
ing.” 

The Japanese interns went through a 
highly selective competitive examination 
process to get their jobs at the Tachi- 
kawa hospital. More than 40 applicants 
vied for the opportunity. The hospital 
is also training Japanese nurses and 
technicians. Many of the lab employees 
are studying for Doctor of Philosophy 
degrees in some phase of laboratory 
work. 


al ATOMIC AGE 

No one is denying the fact that 
atomic-powered aircraft will eventually 
become a part of the Air Force. Like- 
wise, no one is denying that they will 
present new and unique problems. 

One of the problems will be the 
method of servicing atomic power- 
plants. General Electric has met the 
problem head-on with a self-propelled 
monster called “Beetle,” a robot-type 
vehicle, equipped with humanlike ma- 
nipulator arms. The first one will be 
placed in operation at AEC’s National 
Reactor Testing Station near Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 

Adequate protection for the operator 
of the strange machine will be afforded 
by 75,000 pounds of lead and steel 
shielding surrounding the cab. Even 
the cab windows, 22 inches thick, have 
been specially treated with lead. The 
Operator's cockpit has been equipped 
in such a manner that it may be raised 
approximately 15 feet above the the bed 
of the machine, and swiveled in a com- 
plete circle. Additionally, the manipu- 
lator arms will have a 16-foot reach. 

The “Beetle” will be used for making 
adjustments on powerplants, and for in- 
stalling and removing wires, pipes, and 
bolts while replacing powerplant com- 
ponents. Electrical outlets will be avail- 
able at each of its “hands.” Each wheel 
of the rubber-tired monster will be in- 
dependently powered and controlled to 
provide more precise handling capa- 
bilities. 

x k * 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 

Teen-agers in Rome, N. Y., were 
treated to a new twist in education re- 
cently, that of seeing their teachers at- 
tending school—a new and novel school, 
to be sure. 

Officials of the Rome Air Develop- 
ment Center, Griffis AFB, and members 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
pooled their talents to provide a special 
science course series for some 90 up- 
state New York teachers. 

Believed to be the first venture of 
its kind ever undertaken, the program 
provided secondary school teachers in 
the Rome area with an opportunity to 
refresh and update their knowledge of 
science. The program had the enthusi- 
astic backing of the Rome Board of 
Education even to the use of classrooms 
in one of the local school buildings. 

The series consisted of 15 three-hour 
lectures designed to familiarize the fac- 
ulty members with the latest develop- 
ments in the board field of the sciences. 
The first lecture was based on the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year and covered 
geophysics and man’s environment. Suc- 
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ceeding courses covered such widely 
diversified fields as meteorology, chem- 
istry, electronics, biology, bacteriology, 
aerodynamics, physics, modern math, 
nuclear energy, and missiles and satel- 
lites. 


x * * 


USAF MEDICO HONORS 

Aero Medical Association’s 29th an- 
nual convention took on a distinctly Air 
Force hue with installation of a new 
president and four special awards to 
doctors who are Air Force or Air 
Force-associated personnel. 

Brig. Gen. M. Samuel White, director 
of medical staffing and _ education, 
USAF Surgeon General's office, was in- 
stalled as the highest officer of the inter- 
national organization. 

Brig. Gen. Victor A. Byrnes received 
the Liljencrantz Award for research 
into eye problems in connection with 
aviation. General Byrnes is director of 
professional services in the Surgeon 
General's office. 

The Longacre Award for psycholog- 
ical aspects of research related to air- 
craft accident investigation went to Col. 
Harry G. Moseley, directorate of flight 
safety research, Norton AFB, Calif. 

The Association’s Lyster Award for 
achievements in aviation and _ space 
medicine was presented to Dr. Huber- 
tus Strughold, medical research advisor 
at the Air Force School of Aviation 
Medicine, Randolph AFB, Texas. 

Another representative of the same 
school, Dr. Siegfried J. Gerathewohl, 
was the recipient of the Tuttle Award 
for basic research in aviation medicine. 


x wk * 


CONTINENTAL EDUCATION 


USAF personnel at Laon AB, France, 
became instrumental in the training pro- 
gram for 300 French officers attending 
the French Army Infantry School at 
Soissonne recently by simply throwing 
open the gates of their station. 

Visits by six groups of approximately 
50 officers each were requested by the 
commandant of the Soissonne infantry 
school to provide students the oppor- 
tunity to study the living and working 
conditions and recreational facilities of 
their USAF counterparts. 

Many of the officers attending the 
French school came from the ground 
forces of several other French-speaking 
nations including Middle East and South 
American countries. 

Tours included a briefing at one of 
the bombardment squadrons based at 
Laon; inspection of Martin B-57 
bomber: and visits to one of the newly 
renovated airmen’s barracks, the service 
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club, theater, officers club, library, din- 
ing hall, hospital, and chapel. 

The groups were escorted during their 
tours by a representative of the Laon 
Office of Information Services and Com- 
mandant Faure, commander of the 
French Liaison Mission at Laon. 


x wk * 


BETTER DOUBLE CHECK 

Repeated infractions in the use of the 
Air Force Seal have been brought to 
the attention of officials in Hq USAF 
and triggered a warning to double check 
before using the seal in any manner not 
prescribed in AFR 11-10, dated 2 
August 1956. 

The seal, established by Executive 





Order, is the impression used on official 
documents and records of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. It may be used 
on official Air Force publications, invi- 
tations, programs, and diplomas. 

Its use On souvenir or novelty items 
of an expendable nature, such as match 
covers, toys, and commercial premi- 
ums, is expressly prohibited. By the 
same criteria, it may not be used as a 
means of identifying USAF property 
or equipment, nor upon any article the 
nature of which would tend to reflect 
unfavorably upon the Air Force. 

In short, the seal may be construed 
as the equivalent of a signature which 
is used to authenticate a document. 
Just as it is wrong to reproduce some- 
one else’s signature without express 
permission, it is also wrong to use the 
Air Force Seal without proper permis- 
sion. 

On the other hand, the USAF Coat 
of Arms, which, in reality, is a portion 
of the overall seal, may be considered 
to be like a name which serves to iden- 
tify an item or person directly with the 
Air Force. Any USAF member is en- 
titled to its use provided such use is 
dignified and appropriate. 

The regulation outlines the general 
use of these emblems with no attempt 





to cover all possible contingencies. It 
should be checked before making any 
commitment for the use of the seal or 
coat of arms. If questions are still unan- 
swered after reference to the regulation, 
inquiry should be made directly to Per- 
sonnel Services Division, Director of 
Military Personnel, DCS/Personnel, Hq 
USAF. 


x *k * 
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COMMENDATION MEDAL 

USAF officials recently announced 
adoption of a new Commendation 
Medal to replace the green and white 
Army Commendation Medal which has 
been the mark of distinction for several 
years. 

Officially adopted on March 24, the 
new ribbon will be available for issue 
late this year. The medal is expected 
to be available approximately — three 
months later. 

The ribbon utilizes a gold base with 
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five blue stripes of varying widths. The 
outer edges are medium-wide blue 
stripes. A wider band bisects the rib- 
bon, and it is flanked by two narrow 
blue lines. The medal pendant is six- 
sided with the USAF Coat of Arms 
embossed on the front. AFR 900-7 is 
being amended to include criteria for 
the award of this medal. These will 
not change from the standards that 
governed award of the Army decora- 
tion. 

Personnel who win the medal on or 
after the adoption date are authorized 
to wear the green and white ribbon 
formerly in force. This will be replaced 
by the new medal as soon as it becomes 
available. Those who won the Com- 
mendation Medal prior to March 24, 
1958 will continue to wear that decora- 
tion. Air Force personnel who receive 
the decoration both prior and subse- 
quent to March 24th will be authorized 
wear of both ribbons, with the Air 
Force Commendation Medal immedi- 
ately preceding the Commendation 
Medal of the other service. 


x &® ® 


BITS OF BLUE 
.. Written Senate approval has 
been supplemented with verbal House 
approval for the acquisition of approxi- 
mately 100 acres of land at both Duluth 
AFB. Minn., and Charleston AFB, S. C. 


The land will be utilized for the con- 
struction of new ADC amunition stor- 
age areas. 

In addition to the regular tro- 
phies which will be awarded at the 
1958 All-Air Force Rifle and Pistol 
Championship Matches, which open at 
Lackland AFB, Tex., later this month, 
three special category awards will also 
be made. The Provost Marshal Trophy 
will be awarded to the high air police 
officer or airman in the Service Pistol 
Individual Championship Match; the 
Directors Trophy will be presented to 
the highest scoring military OSI agent 
and to the top scoring crewmember, 
officer or airman, in the Centerfire Pis- 
tol Championship Meet, will go the 
Combat Crew Member Trophy. 


: Toul-Rosieres AB, France. is 
scheduled to become the new home 
of the 6th Tactical Depot Squadron. It 
will depart Lowry AFB, Colo.. June 
15th for the overseas movement. At the 
same time, the 15th Aviation Depot 
Squadron will move from Lowry to Mo- 
ron AB, Spain, to set up operations. 


Del Webb and Rubernstein of 
Phoenix, Ariz., has won approval 
through low bid, for construction of 
1,200 Capehart housing units at the 
permanent USAF Academy site at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Price of con- 
struction will be approximately $15,100 
per unit. 


x *k * 


15 G WHIZ 


A rocket sled, which will accelerate 
with a force of 15 Gs, will be delivered 
to the USAF this fall for new ground- 
bound tests. at Holloman AFB, N. Mex. 

Built by Rocketdyne, a division of 
North American Aviation, Inc., the sled 
will be powered by a liquid-propellant 
rocket engine capable of producing 
160,000 pounds of thrust and driving 
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the sled along its rail track at speeds 
up to 1,700 m.p.h. 

Designated the RS-2, the 43-foot 
long, 40-inch high vehicle will grip the 
rails of the seven-mile long track with 
four steel slippers. It will also be capa- 
ble of carrying payloads up to one ton 
to provide variance in weights during 
acceleration G-force tests. 





TIME IMMEMORIAL 


America was at war. The year, 1918. 
Men like Rickenbacker and Luke were 
solidifying the aircraft’s future. The 
Aviation Section of the Army Signal 
Corps was elevated to to the position 
of U. S. Air Service. And Joseph L. 
Albright assumed a new post in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Today, 40 years later, Joe Albright is 
still serving in the same job —- now 
grown considerably larger. He heads 
the Air Force’s expansive Photo Rec- 
ords and Services Division in the Penta- 
gon. Surrounded by constantly grow- 
ing files which house upwards of 20 
million negatives and as many prints 
comprising an integral part of USAF 
history, Joe and his staff annually han- 
dle some 30,000 requests for service 
including more than one and a half 
million standard prints and approxi- 
mately two million photostats, slides, 
ozalid prints, and duplicate negatives. 

Albright came to the job well quali- 
fied. In his youth he had been a fash- 
ion photographer for a national maga- 
zine and a commercial lensman of more 
than passing note in New York City. 
When WW lL engulfed the world, Joe 
enrolled in the Army School of Air 
Photography at Rochester, N. Y.; later 
served with the Army Signal Corps and, 
when the Air Service separated from 
that arm, he went along. 

He became known as one of aviation’s 
top photographers and was associated 
with such outstanding artists as George 
W. Goddard (Brig. Gen., USAF, Ret.), 
acknowledged to be one of the finest in 
the field. In later years, he served as 
personal photographer to both Presi- 
dents Herbert Hoover and Franklin 
Roosevelt. Today, Joe Albright stands 
at the apex among USAF photo his- 
torians; a veteran in his field, an author- 


ity on photo art. k=) 
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It was a Wednesday night at Kadena Air Base on 
Okinawa and pilots of the 67th Fighter-Bomber Squadron 
sat in their operations room waiting for the briefing. Some- 
thing big was about to break and as meteorologist with this 
combat-ready fighter squadron I had been invited to the 
briefing—after a be-prepared-for-anything look from the 
commander. 

Capt. Tony Greget, operations officer, strolled before 
the men and waited for the peculiarly phrased, caustically 
casual, jet-jockey conversation to cease. Greget lit a 
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cigarette and said, “We take off for the island of Taiwan 
tomorrow morning.” 

There was a momentary rise of noise from exclamations 
and exaggerated groans—not the amount you would ex- 
pect after a startling announcement of this nature. The 
67th was noted as a mobile outfit; within the past few 
months they had made a move from Korea to Okinawa 
and then.a further move on Okinawa. Moving was not new 
to the 67th—and not unexpected. - 

“There might be a little excitement in this operation, 
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Greget went on after the hum had subsided. “For all 
practical purposes it’s another mobility exercise. But the 
way things are shaping up with the Chicoms in that area, 
you can never tell. We'll hear more about that after we 
get there.” 

The briefing proceeded. | learned that Formosa or 
“Taiwan” was a scenic land of beauty about the size of 
Minnesota; that virtually all the people were Chinese 
(98%); that almost a quarter of these had come with 
Chiang Kai-shek from the mainland; that there were a 
few aborigines of Malayan descent in the high mountains 
and along the rugged east coast who, according to latrine 
gossip, still practiced head-hunting; and that the western 
plains were laced by streams from the peaks—streams 
from which alluvial gold could still be panned. These 
were the encyclopedia-like facts presented. In the actual 
experience, Taiwan impressed me with completely different 
things. 

After the briefing | dug into weather data and prepared 
information for the flights. Forecasting in the tropics is 
different from temperate-zone forecasting; in particular, 
data is scarcer and more often than not it is a matter of 
using “persistence’”—the same tomorrow as it is today and 
was yesterday. 

The following morning most of the jets got off and the 
weather was good, as predicted. Four of the Sabrejets 
were delayed for maintenance and they left midmorning of 
the second day. Again weather was good—until just before 
the flight arrived when a deck of low stratus suddenly 
moved in and over the destination. 


Bail Out! 


Lt. Dave Shinn and two of the men in his flight, after 
a harrowing interval of hissing below the clouds at treetop 
level (GCA was out), were able to sneak into the field. 
Lt. Grif Mansfield, the fourth pilot, was too short on fuel. 
Down to 150 pounds, he pulled up through the thin stratus 
layer and elected to bail out. He yanked the armrests of 
his seat, breathing easier when the canopy flew off; then 
he placed his hands on the ejection apparatus and spoke 
into the throat mike, “As they say in the comics, Sayonara.” 
He squeezed the trigger. 

Mansfield was shot from the hurtling mass of metal and 
lloated quietly down to the fields below. He had only 
minor cuts and scratches from the incident, but his Sabre 
plunged deep into a sugarcane field and was demolished. 

That same day | traveled to Taiwan in a MATS Sky- 
master. 

For the first few days on Taiwan everyone was primarily 
interested in getting set up with some degree of comfort 
under the field conditions. The 67th ground personnel 
worked fast; within a day, lister bags were suspended with 
safe drinking water, latrines were operating, cold showers 
were hooked up, metal barrels of water were kept boiling 
to heat the C-rations, and tents were pitched or usable 
buildings were found for sleeping quarters. 

Perhaps the most significant thought to me personally 
during the month I spent on Taiwan occurred these first 
lew days. It had been a long time since | lived under 
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simple, primitive, and basic living standards such as these. 
In Germany shortly after the war ended I had sometimes 
marveled at an elderly woman forced to perform menial 
labor to obtain the necessities of life, knowing she had 
formerly been a woman of means, accustomed to luxuries. 
I marveled that she (and there were more than one) was 
able to accept her plight with such indifference. 

Now for the first time in years | could understand her, 
for here on Taiwan I had completely divorced myself from 
all material things. To me, the three nails on the wall— 
one for mess kit, one for jacket, and one for towel—be- 
came as important and useful as three fully furnished 
bedrooms in my house back on Okinawa. | learned anew 
with how little man can get along, how he tends to make 
himself dependent on possessions. 

Meanwhile operations of more significance were be- 
ginning. Less than an hour after arrival on Taiwan, sched- 
uled alert pilots were out on the pad, standing by. 

And Greget worked everyone in on a familiarization 
flight during the first day or two, a familiarization flight 
where from 40,000 feet the pilots saw not only the cloud- 
topped island of Taiwan, but also the China mainland in 
the distance. 

It was fairly clear by this time what the purpose for the 
67th being on Formosa was. With her two sister squad- 
rons at other Taiwan bases, the 67th would furnish top 
cover for the American naval fleet and Chinese Air Force 
during evacuation of the Tachen Islands. 


Getting Acquainted 


Until the evacuation actually took place, there was a 
waiting period, a temporary lull, when personnel had a 
chance to get better acquainted with the land and the 
people where they were visiting. And one most amazing 
fact was uncovered: the Chinese military people, the 
Chinats, were a trustworthy people. 

Honor was the first and most startling of several admir- 
able traits of character with which the Chinese surprised 
Americans; during the month-long encounter on Taiwan, 
the Chinese roused a genuine affection in us. In normal 
times I know I would have enjoyed touring their homeland 
and visiting them at length. 

The Chinese were poor, but they were generous to 
Americans. The American officer who was formally investi- 
gating the crash of Mansfield’s Sabrejet expected trouble 
getting a release from the farmer whose sugarcane field 
had been damaged. In the United States there would 
probably have been a costly settlement, but here the 
Chinese said, “Forget it.” , 

On the airbase the Chinese said, “Whatever we have is 
yours. Help yourself.” And they were not kidding. They 
were happy to share, either with paperwork or without. 

In social activities it was similarly pleasant. The Chinats 
made us feel as equals, as friends. The base commander 
threw a welcome dinner, for example, and sandaled waiters 
carried an endless variety of food delicacies to the tables 
where Americans and Chinese dipped with chopsticks from 
a common bowl. 

Chinese approval of the American way was noticeable 
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in military operations. The supply system they had adopted 
was essentially the same as ours, even down to a modified 
issue slip with both Chinese characters and English words 
so an American could draw supplies from the Chinese, 
signing the familiar issue slip. 

And someone must have emphasized cleanliness to 
maintenance people; the Chinese mechanics kept their 
aircraft spotlessly neat, washing them, polishing them, and 
babying them as you would a white “Caddie” convertible. 
We who were supposed to impress the Chinese were being 
impressed by them. 


A Serious Business 


The Chinats flew missions over enemy territory almost 
every day. Four-engined bombers dropped loads, of food 
or pamphlets, on sympathetic mainland targets or made 
reconnaissance runs over potential trouble spots. They 
flew at night, and during the past several months had lost 
only one plane. As we watched them return at dawn, more 
than one man asked, “Why don’t the Chicoms retaliate and 
blast Taiwan some night?” 

The Chinats were grimly serious, especially about 
security. The week before we arrived, one story went, a 
Chinese guard had challenged a returning pilot. The pilot, 
leaving the flight line, had forgotten the password and the 
Chinese guard shot him. | noticed myself the seriousness 
of the Chinat guards and I remembered only one other 
time seeing such pride and dedication in a military force— 
in Switzerland among. a unit of Swiss soldiers on a field 
exercise. 

We learned more about the Chinese all the time—and 
about Taiwan. The fresh bananas and tangerines which 
everybody ate by the dozen for the first day or two were 
a mouth-watering wonder; the tangerines, sweet and juicy, 
were as large as stateside oranges. “They were even better 
on the mainland,” said a Chinese officer. “My home was 
in the Fukien province and there we had fields jammed 
with the fruit.” 

The slit skirts on the women were another attraction. 
Dresses, slit up the sides for freedom of movement, could 
not help but expose graceful and well-formed limbs. 
“You'll get used to it,” said an oldtimer who had been on 
Taiwan for 12 years. “You won't even notice it after 
you've been here 12'2 years.” 

The camp shaped up rapidly and in a few days even 
hot showers had been improvised by the air installation 
section. Stoves were set up, tables were built, provisions 
arrived, and the messhall became a satisfying place. 

The walls of bomb-damaged rooms were whitewashed 
for appearance and DDT’d for mosquitoes; sleeping was 
comfortable except for the thunderous staccato of explod- 
ing firecrackers as pilots, looking as sheepish as schoolboys 
caught redhanded, discovered all over again the thrill of 
lighting a string of explosives and tossing it beneath the 
bed of an unsuspecting buddy. 

And the village became a familiar place. Several men 
bought 17-jewel Swiss watches ($5-$10), many bought 
cane or fiber chairs ($1-$2), some telephoned the states 
($6 for three minutes), some bought silk and brocade, 
and everybody bought bananas and tangerines (about 1¢ 
and 3¢ each). Goods and services seemed extra cheap 
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because of the favorable monetary conversions (you could 
get double the official rate of exchange in a legal manner 
by purchase in Hong Kong through military channels). 
Riding the truck between base and village or driving 
about the airfield, typical sights included the slow-moving 
water buffalo, the flocks of ducks scurrying through rice 
paddies in search of food, the runny-nosed cane-sucking 
children, the peasant girls in the fields who despite poverty 
and back-breaking work still sported lipstick, the man-and- 
woman combinations transferring water with long-handled 
dippers from irrigation ditches to cultivated plots, the 
wrinkled papasans slowly turning the sod as they plowed 
at snaillike pace with primitive plows dragging behind a 
buffalo, the variety of furniture and equipment made en- 
tirely of bamboo, and the almost daily dust storm here in 
a tropical land where you expected excessive rain (it was 
the dry season for the south and west coasts—no rain fell 
the whole 30-day period). Most startling to pilots were 
the Rex Riley posters in operations—in Chinese characters! 


The Day Arrives 


Flying continued in routine fashion, but you could feel 
the excitement growing as evacuation operations became 
imminent. Everyone was eager. The Chinese jets, F-84s 
that we had given them, were also flying normal missions, 
waiting nervously for evacuation day. 

And then the word came! The Tachen evacuation had 
begun! 

For two days after the announcement 67th pilots sat on 
the ground, impatient, fretting lest this be their plight all 
through the withdrawal. In the Tachen area skies were 
overcast and no risk of Chicom air attack was probable, 
so the Navy worked alone. 

On the third morning Greget had news. “We start top 
cover today,” he said. “You've all been briefed thoroughly. 
Your guns are hot. Stay out of trouble, but don’t let any- 
body position you. Okay, let’s go!” 

Flying was fast and furious for the next several days. 
Adventures and excitement were common. A Chinat T-33 
and an American Sabrejet (not a 67th ship) collided over 
a northern base. Both pilots were killed. 

A Chinat pilot bailed out of his F-84 five miles east of 
the Chinese mainland. An American air rescue ship scram- 
bled, but darkness was too near and despite the effort and 
risk, no pickup was made. 

Chinat pilots were told—if you run into trouble over 
the mainland, try to bail out or ditch over water. Get as 
far away from land as possible. If you must bail out over 
land, avoid cities and young people. Look for old farmers 
in the country or among the hills and hope you're never 
caught by the Reds. 

The next day Dave Shinn, returning with his flight from 
a mission, was forced to pull out and go around when 
slow traffic on the runway interfered with his intended 
landing. His sudden words, “Flameout! Flameout!” came 
over the VHF set in the operations tent and everyone 
dashed outside to watch. Once we realized his judgment 
was going to bring him in successfully, it became like at 
old-fashioned motion picture adventure—Shinn landing 
downwind with four ships already on the ground coming 
at him, head-on. Just in time each of the oncoming jets 
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reached a taxi strip and swerved out of Shinn’s path. It 
was Shinn’s fourth successful flameout landing. 

During that same period news flashed of two Migs 
downed off Korea by American Sabrejets; the Migs had 
interfered with an American tactical reconnaissance mis- 
sion. Pilots of the 67th grew jumpy and began to talk 
about engagements with Migs. It was at this time that | 
felt a flash of misgiving. These men were young; they had 
not seen the mass suffering of all-out war. What would 
happen if they spotted a Mig in the distance? 

No contact with Chicom ships was made; no incidents 


God bless ’em! 
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took place. High cover continued and a successful evac- 
uation of the ‘lachen tslands was effected. 

After about one month on Taiwan we returned to Ok- 
inawa. I had learned much about the Chinese, much about 
Taiwan. But most eye opening of all was the firstharid 
indoctrination I received among skilled fighter pilots. Be 
they from scotch, gin, rye, or coke flights of the 67th, or 
be they from any other outfit, American pilots are tops. 
They are capable, seemingly tireless, cocky, and they'll 
fly circles around any other airmen they come up against. 


CAR INSURANCE NOW MANDATORY 


Bodily injury and property damage 
insurance in the amounts of $5-10,- 
000 and $1,000 respectively is now 
mandatory before base tags or decals 
for motor-vehicle operation on USAF 
stations will be issued. 

A revision to AFR 125-14, Motor 
Vehicle Traffic Control Program, is 
expected to reach the field in the near 
future. It applies to all personnel who 
now have vehicles registered on-base 
and to all those who may register 
them in the future. 

Commanders have also been ad- 
vised to arrange for all persons sub- 
mitting applications for on-base regis- 
tration to receive full information on 
motor-vehicle financial responsibility 
laws of the state in which the base is 
located. 

These changes became effective on 
April 4 at bases throughout the Air 
Force. Only Air Training Command, 
which has been granted a 90-day 
waiver, is exempt at present. 

Reaction to the new requirements 
was immediately forthcoming from 
several insurance companies. Prin- 
cipal among these was a move to 
eliminate the “limited-type” liability 
policy which many companies have 
been writing. Basically, these policies 
were designed solely for on-base cov- 
erage. 

Ollicials in the Office of The Pro- 
vost Marshal were quick to point out 
that liability insurance holders should 
double-check their present policies to 
ascertain the extent of coverage. 

Many companies, operating under 
limited licenses, are authorized to 
write insurance which is good only in 
a few states. Insurance from most 
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major associations is normally all-in- 
clusive, but military personnel, be- 
cause of their extensive travel, should 
be doubly certain that they are fully 
covered, particularly in view of the 
wide divergence in existing state laws. 

Forty-five states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Territory of Hawaii 
now have “security-type” financial re- 
sponsibility laws on the statute books. 
Under the provisions of these laws, 
motorists involved in accidents result- 
ing in death, bodily injury, or proper- 
ty damage in excess of specified 
amounts, are required to make a re- 
port to proper state authorities and 
furnish proof of ability io pay dam- 
ages. Failure to meet this responsi- 
bility normally means loss of driving 
privileges within that state. 

The simplest method of furnishing 
this proof of responsibility is to have 
in effect an acceptable automobile 
insurance policy large enough to meet 
state requirements. 

Three states carry compulsory in- 
surance laws—Massachusetts, New 
York, and North Carolina. Operation 
of a car within these states without 
proper coverage is illegal. 

Kansas, Alaska, the Canal Zone, 
and Puerto Rico require proof of fi- 
nancial responsibility only after a 
judgment has been obtained. 

The remainder require reports if 
the accident causes damages at a min- 
imum level. For example, Vermont 
requires a report to state authorities 
if an accident results in damage in 
excess of $35. Maryland’s law stipu- 
lates a minimum of $75; the state of 
Washington, $200. 

Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Ida- 


ho, lowa, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming state laws have 
established the minimum at $50; in 
all others it is $100. Of course all 
states require a report in the event 
of death or bodily injury. 

Exemption to the financial respon- 
sibility laws is provided by liability 
insurance in minimum amounts speci- 
fied by state statutes. 

Most widely used among the states 
is coverage to a minimum of $5-10,- 
000/$1,000, the same required under 
the new military on-base program. 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming all require this 
minimum. 

States requiring $10-20,000/$5,- 
000 are Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 

Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Texas require $5-10,000/$5,- 
000; Missouri and Oregon, $5-10,- 
000 ‘$2,000; Connecticut, $20-20,- 
000/$1,000; Georgia and Virginia, 
$10-20,000/$1,000; and Minnesota 
and Vermont, $20-20,000/ $2,000. 

If questions exist regarding inter- 
pretation of laws or extent of policy 
coverage now in force, answers may 
usually be obtained from the local 
base provost marshal or legal ollices. 
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Friday afternoon—Mr. John Alison as Northrop's president 
takes ADC officers on plant inspection 
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Ns; Saturday morning, and on 
other weekends around the 
year, thousands of American civilians 
will leave their grey flannel suits hang- 
ing in the family closet as they dress 
for the day in the uniform of the 
United States Air Force. They come 
from every corner of the community, 


representing a broad cross section of 


the social structure. Bankers, sales- 
men, mechanics, teachers, bus drivers, 
and policemen are included in their 
numbers as they share in an expres- 
sion of patriotic citizenship with the 
Air Reserve Forces. 

The merit of reserve military forces 
as a bulwark of national security has 
been recognized in the United States 
from the earliest days of the country’s 
independence. The citizen-patriot, 
ready to spring to arms at the first 
threat of danger, is a characteristic of 
Americanism dating back to the open- 
ing pages of the history of the repub- 
lic. As a society dedicated to the 
peaceful pursuit of happiness with 
dignity, American policy historically 
has favored the “minuteman” ap- 
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proach to the problem of national de- 
fense as opposed to the maintenance 
of a large military establishment. 

The concept worked well when 
time was a friend and distance was an 
ally. In earlier generations a man’s 
skill with a musket was the measure 
of military proficiency, and the com- 
bined barriers of ocean and wilder- 
ness provided a comfortable, reliable 
armor. But the configuration of world 
politics has necessitated modification 
of the traditional design. The “min- 
uteman” is still present, but his stature 
is altered. The citizen-patriot as- 
sumes a new and greater significance 
with the recognition that combat- 
ready forces in-being provide the key 
to effective national defense. In the 
atmosphere of urgency surrounding 
American security the civilian reserv- 
ist, fully trained and completely 
equipped, constitutes a vital element 
of the military strength instantly avail- 
able for retaliation against aggression. 

Technological advances during re- 


Saturday morning—A change of clothes and Mister be- 
comes Brig. Gen. John Alison discussing C-119 activities with 


other reservists. 


cent years have inspired _ broad 
changes in the profile of the active 
Air Force structure as the dominant 
military instrument upon which na- 
tional security depends. Concur- 
rently, the military posture of its re- 
serve components has undergone a 
process of streamlining calculated to 
promote greater efficiency and in- 
creased complementary capability in 
the context of overall combat-ready 
airpower. 

The reserve air forces of the 
United States are made up of the Air 
National Guard and the Air Force 
Reserve; the term Air Reserve Forces 
embraces both components. Although 
both organizations are comprised— 
for the most part—of civilian citizens 
performing military duty on a part 
time basis, each is assigned a specific 
mission and is considered an integral 
component of national airpower Ca 
pability. 

Policies and requirements for the 
Air Reserve Forces are developed in 
parallel and complementary to those 
of the active Air Force in the concept 
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of a single air force composed of ac- 
tive and Reserve elements. Each Air 
Force Deputy Chief of Staff is re- 
sponsible for matters pertaining to 
reserve forces in his particular sphere 
of interest to the Chief of Staff and 
Secretary of the Air Force through the 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Forces. 

The Continental Air Command 
with headquarters at Mitchel Air 
Force Base, N. Y., is the Air Force 
executive agency for administration, 
training, and support of the Air Force 
Reserve, and for supervision of train- 
ing and inspection of the Air Na- 
tional Guard. This is one of several 
missions assigned to ConAC, and a 
little more than 50 percent of its re- 
sources and personnel are devoted to 
Reserve affairs. Permanent support 
organizations are maintained at 
ConAC’s subordinate numbered air 
forcees—14th at Robins AFB, Ga.; 
10th at Selfridge AFB, Mich.; and 4th 
at Hamilton AFB, Calif. 

The Air National Guard contains 
24 wings, of which 20 are fighter-in- 
terceptors and the remaining four, 
tactical reconnaissance. The flying 
squadrons of the guard number 92, in 
addition to support, communications, 
and AC&W units with a total strength 
of nearly 70,000 men. 

Tactical flying units of the Air 
National Guard are all equipped with 
modern jet aircraft. Following the 
same pattern of modernization which 
has characterized the development of 
active Air Force: tactical squadrons 
during recent years, older aircraft are 
phased out and replaced by newer 
versions as they become available. 
The 154th Tactical Reconnaissance 
Squadron at Adams Field, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, was the first guard 
unit to convert to the RB-57 Canberra 
reconnaissance bomber. The 188th 
Fighter-Interceptor Squadron at Kirt- 
land AFB, N. M., pioneered the tran- 
sition to supersonic aircraft when the 
F-100 Super Sabre was delivered to 
this outstanding tactical flying unit in 
January 1958. 

Flying units of the Air National 
Guard provide aircraft and crews on 
a regular basis for participation in the 
Ait Defense Command runway alert 
program, with pilots standing by to 
scramble on 5-minute alert. Four 
AC&W sites are manned around the 
Clock by the guard to provide service 
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to the active Air Force. Two are lo- 
cated in Hawaii and one each in Utah 
and Colorado. The alertness of A/1C 
Donald Nishihira of the 109th AC&W 
Squadron on Hawaii was instrumental 
in saving the lives of four Navy fliers 
recently when he provided a prompt 
and accurate fix on the position of 
their downed aircraft. 

The enthusiasm and accomplish- 
ments of the 198th Fighter-Inter- 
ceptor Squadron, the Flying Bucca- 
neers of Puerto Rico, was recognized 
in 1957 when Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin congratulated the unit on an 
impressive year of operation marking 
its 10th anniversary. During the pe- 
riod cited by the governor, this squad- 
ron of citizen-airmen flew nearly 200 
air-to-air gunnery missions, with over- 
all flying operations tripled in the 
course of the year. The 124th Fighter 
Group of the Idaho Air National 
Guard boasted a record of 4,116 fly- 
ing hours logged in F-89B aircraft in 
1957. 

The training program for the Air 


National Guard usually consists of 


one weekend each month and a 15- 
day period of field training annually. 
Additional training periods are au- 
thorized for flying personnel so that 
proficiency may be maintained under 
the provisions of AFR 60-2, and fly- 
ing units further participate in gun- 
nery exercises each year. Training 
for the Air National Guard is con- 
ducted at permanent guard training 
sites, at active military installations, 
and at various interim locations pro- 
vided by the States. 


All units of the Air National Guard 
are considered Ready Reserve, and 
the percentage of technically qualified 
personnel in guard squadrons com- 
pares favorably with that of the regu- 
lar Air Force. Units of the guard 
would be called instantly to active 
duty in the event of a national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President or 
the Congress. 

The Air Force Reserve is a rather 
more comprehensive structure than 
the Air National Guard because of 
the categories into which personnel 
are divided. In addition to the opera- 
tional units and support organizations, 
the Air Force Reserve encompasses a 
considerable pool of airmen and offi- 
cers who maintain military proficiency 
by training as individuals. This pool 
of trained manpower would be used 
to augment both reserve and active- 
duty organizations in time of general 
mobilization. 

Operational units of the Air Force 
Reserve consist of 15 troop carrier 
wings with their combat, maintenance 
and supply, air base groups, medical 
groups, and other assigned units. 
There are also 77 support-type squad- 
drons such as air rescue, navigation 
training, aerial port squadrons, AACS, 
and separate medical units. Manning 
requirements for these operational 
units amount to approximately 40,000 
men. When the present transition 
program is completed, all the troop 
carrier squadrons will be equipped 
with C-119 Flying Boxcars. 

Forces in-being capability of Air 
Force Reserve troop carrier units was 





Disaster duty for air Reserves may include security patrol of areas like this Pennsyl- 
vania city damaged by flood. 
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demonstrated during 1957 in Opera- 
tion Sixteen Tons, a simulated war- 


time mission Reserve 
squadrons. During the course of this 
operation some 600 missions were 
flown from New York and New Eng- 
land, ferrying hundreds of tons of 
communications equipment to San 
Juan and San Salvador for the United 
States Coast Guard. 

Operation Swift Lift, a logistical 
airlift program in support of the Tac- 
tical Air Command, was assigned to 
the Air Force Reserve early in 1957 
as a continuing requirement. Under 
this plan the Tactical Air Command 
—with the concurrence of ConAC— 
schedules selected Air Force Reserve 
troop carrier units for logistical train- 
ing missions in support of TAC cargo 
and personnel airlift requirements. 
For such missions, personnel involved 
are ordered to active duty for periods 
varying from 8 to 30 days, and mis- 
sions may include such sensitive op- 
erations as paradropping airborne 
troops for the Army. As the transi- 
tion to C-119s progresses, more and 
more Air Force Reserve crews will 
participate in Swift Lift. 

Transition into newer aircraft in- 
volves an intensive 10-day period of 
active-duty training for pilots, and an 
accelerated program of on-the-job 
training for technicians. A thorough 
indoctrination in the fundamentals of 
the newly assigned aircraft is provided 
by a mobile-training detachment of 
the Air Training Command, and 
training is scheduled to interfere as 
little as possible with civilian occupa- 
tions. Many industrial corporations 
and small business firms make spe- 
cial provisions for reservists in their 
employ so that they may attend train- 
ing sessions without penalty. CIBA 
Pharmaceutical Products Inc. of Sum- 
mit, N. J., for example, received a 
Department of Defense Award in 
March 1958 for outstanding coopera- 
tion with reservists and Reserve ac- 
tivities. 


assigned to 


In addition to routine training mis- 
sions and airlift assignments for the 
active Air Force, units of the Air 
Force Reserve further demonstrate 
proficiency in competition with each 
other at the annual ConAC Troop 
Carrier Rodeo. Trophies are awarded 
for individual crew scoring as well as 
for unit performance, with honors for 
first place going to the 435th Troop 
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Carrier Wing of Miami International 
Airport, Fla., for the current year. 

A program of training for members 
of the flying wings of the Air Force 
Reserve follows substantially the same 
pattern as that of the Air National 
Guard. All members of these wings 
receive 48 periods of training an- 
nually, with a full weekend of duty 
regarded as four training periods. 
This is supplemented by 15 days of 
active duty each year. Personnel on 
flying status are authorized additional 
training periods for completion of fly- 
ing requirements. Altogether there 
are 37 flying centers located in the 
vicinity of centers of population. 

In addition to supervising and con- 
trolling the activities of the troop 
carrier wings, the Continental Air 
Command keeps a finger on the pulse 
of the considerable reservoir of mili- 
tary manpower which would be used 
to augment the regular forces in case 
of emergency. In the Individual 
Training Program, which embraces 
the bulk of Reserve manpower, em- 
phasis is placed on readiness and 
thousands of officers and airmen are 
assigned to the specific positions they 
would fill in wartime. Whenever 
practical, “inactive” duty training— 
usually two days per month—is per- 
formed with the unit of assignment, 
and the annual two weeks of “active” 
duty are served in the assigned war- 
time position. 


Those reservists whose geographic 
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distribution makes it impractical to 
train with the parent unit perform 
the inactive periods of duty with the 
Air Reserve Center program along 
with some 30,000 other reservists who 
are not assigned to specific M-day as- 
signments. There are 93 Air Reserve 
Centers located in metropolitan areas 
all over the United States. These 
centers are permanently manned by 
a staff provided by ConAC, usually 
about 20 commissioned and noncom- 
missioned officers. The centers pro- 
vide classroom-type training in the 
evenings covering a variety of military 
specialties, and the instructor faculty 
further extends its efforts to conduct 
classes at 400 subcenters serving 
about 1,200 communities. 

The program extends a step further 
to reach thousands of additional re- 
servists who retain military status and 
proficiency through training offered 
by the Extension Course Institute. 
These correspondence courses pro- 
vided by the Air University supply 
training for reservists who, for do- 
mestic, business, or other reasons, 
cannot participate in any of the other 
elements. Courses are available to all 
reservists in specialties most needed 
for mobilization and at the present 
time the program embraces some 78 
subjects. The total voluntary enroll- 
ment under ECI was 210,445 as of 
February 28, 1958, and of this robust 
student body the Air Force Reserve 
and the Air National Guard contri- 
buted more than 50,000. 





Hawaiian guardsman Donald Nishihira at surveillance scope used in positioning 
lost WV-2. 
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In accordance with the concept of 
“readiness,” a significant program is 
currently being initiated at the Air 
Reserve Flying Centers around the 
country. Under this program—the 
Air Reserve Technician Plan—cer- 
tain key positions in the military or- 
ganization are being filled by civil 
service employees on a full-time basis. 
These employees, serving in a dual 
capacity, will provide daily adminis- 
tration to the unit and at the same 
time will be assigned as military mem- 
bers of the organization. The merit 
of this arrangement has been estab- 
lished by a similar plan which has 
been in use with the Air National 
Guard for some time. The Air Tech- 
nician Plan was launched by Conti- 
nental Air Command in January 1958 
at Ellington AFB, Tex., and Davis 
Field, Muskogee, Okla. Most of the 
difficulties have been ironed out and 
present plans include extension of this 
plan to 19 additional bases through- 
out the Nation this fiscal year. About 
20 percent of the total squadron 
authorization will eventually be filled 
in this manner as civilian manning 
spaces become available. 

A study is at present under way by 
the Air Staff and the appropriate ma- 
jor air commands to determine the 
feasibility of using Reserve forces for 
manning Bomarc detachments. Un- 
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Operation Pinecone included USAF reservists who manned C-119s to deliver men 
and equipment of Army's 82d Airborne Div. 


der the usual procedure, a weapon 
system is normally phased from the 
active establishment into Reserve 
components after operational and or- 
ganizational experience have been ac- 
quired. Since this experience is not 
yet available, the role of the reservist 
in the missile field has not as yet been 
defined, but certain obvious advan- 
tages of such a plan present them- 
selves. While such units would be re- 
serve in name only, they could be 
expected to assume responsibility for 
anti-aircraft defense of the commu- 
nity without the impediment of cum- 
bersome support organizations since 
the personnel involved would them- 
selves be permanent members of the 
community. 

Both the Air National Guard and 
the flying units of the Air Force Re- 
serve recruit limited numbers of 
young men with no military ex- 
perience who may—if qualified—ful- 
fill the military obligation established 
by law by serving with a Reserve unit. 
These young men are called to active 
duty within 120 days of enlistment 
and are given basic military training 
with the active Air Force. Seniors in 
high school are not called until after 
graduation. Following basic training, 
the fledgling reservist completes his 





































active-duty assignment at an Air 
Force technical school or in on-the- 
job training with the parent Reserve 
unit near his home. From there for- 
ward he participates in the regular 
monthly training assemblies and the 
annual field encampment. 

Great bulk of Reserve strength, 
however, is made up of veterans of 
the active Air Force who become 
affiliated with Reserve units after dis- 
charge. The true heart of the program 
is the spirit of patriotism—coupled 
with practical and commendable self- 
interest—which inspires thousands of 
young men to participate voluntarily 
and wholeheartedly as “minutemen” 
in the age of airpower. 

Every young man who assumes 
military status of any kind before 
reaching the age of 26 assumes a mili- 
tary service obligation under the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955. Those who 
entered service after June 19, 1951 
and prior to August 10, 1955 are 
bound by an eight-year obligation. 
For those who entered service subse- 
quent to August 10, 1955, the law 
requires that they assume a six-year 
obligation. Nonprior-service enlistees 
in the Reserves are bound by the 
eight-year period. 

A period of obligated military 
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Ninety-three Air Force Reserve Centers are scattered throughout the United States. 


service may be served entirely with 
the Regular Air Force, or by a com- 
bination of active and reserve service 
during the obligation period. Airmen 
who have not completed the full 
period of obligated service are auto- 
matically assigned to the Air Force 
Reserve upon discharge from active 
service under honorable conditions. 
An airman transitioning into reserve 
status may be subject to selective as- 
signment to a Category A unit, which 
means simply that the dischargee is 
assigned to fill an existing vacancy in 
his AFSC with a Reserve flying unit 
located near his home. Others may 
be assigned to a mobilization position 
(M-day assignment) with a unit of 
the regular Air Force. 

Selective assignment, however, does 
not automatically entitle the reservist 
to pay, retirement, or other benefits. 
An invitation to dinner pays no divi- 
dends until one actually picks up the 
knife and fork. The reservist must 
indicate his willingness to participate 
in the program in the assignment 
awarded to him. 

Apart from opportunities for main- 
taining and furthering technical skills 
acquired while on active duty, the 
Air Force Reserve program offers a 
number of material, tangible benefits 
to its members. Incumbents of Cate- 
gory A positions are entitled to draw 
pay commensurate with rank for 
weekend periods of duty and for the 
annual two weeks of active duty. M- 
day assignees are similarily entitled to 
pay whether the inactive duty is per- 
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formed with the unit of assignment 
or at one of the Reserve Centers. Cer- 
tain other personnel participating in 
the center program are entitled to pay 
only for the annual period of active 
duty, while another group serves in a 
wholly nonpay status while building 
retirement credits. 

Retirement program of the Air 
Force Reserve is an attractive feature 
appealing particularly to realistic and 
levelheaded young veterans. The plan 
permits the reservist to retire after 20 
years of Federal service, with Reserve 
time based on a system of points ac- 
cumulated. A year of satisfactory 
service is defined as any year in which 
the reservist accrues a minimum of 
50 points. These 50 points may in- 


clude 15 which are granted gratui- 
tously each year for active member- 
ship. One point is awarded for each 
day of active duty and one point for 
participation in each authorized train- 
ing period either at the Flying Centers 
or in the evening classroom sessions 
at Reserve Centers. 


Each year must stand on its own 
merits with regard to the accumulation 
of service, but points built beyond the 
minimum are an asset since retired 
pay is based on points accumulated, 
Retirement pay may be drawn at the 
age of 60 and, in some cases, retire- 
ment benefits may be shared with sur- 
vivors. Promotions may be earned by 
reservists, with criteria generally fol- 
lowing the same pattern applying to 
the regular forces, and a limited num- 
ber of direct commissions are awarded 
to enlisted men each year. 


In addition to the material benefits 
accruing to members of the Reserve, 
either in the flying units or as partici- 
pants in the center program, these 
civilian-airmen are recognized by the 
local communities as citizens of merit 
and stature. More vivid than at any 
time in history is the realization that 
“Defense is Everybody’s Business,” 
and the reservist demonstrates his 
awareness of civic responsibility in 
the most practical manner possible. 
In another generation, George Wash- 
ington expressed the thought like this: 

“Every citizen who enjoys tie pro- 
tection of a free government owes... 
his personal services to the defense 
of it.” 





F-100 Super Sabre inaugurated Century Series phase-in into New Mexico's Ait 
National Guard. 
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IN MY OPINION 


(Editor's Note: In My Opinion is a 
new feature in THE AIRMAN which be- 
gins this month with the article by Ser- 
geant Kitchen. In My Opinion is in- 
tended to provide an opportunity for 
our readers to present constructive 
views on any Air Force subject. Mate- 
rial should be from 300 to 600 words 
in length. A photograph of the author 
should be submitted with the article. 
Propriety, timeliness, and pertinency of 
subject matter will be the governing 
factors in the selection of material for 
publication and the regularity of the 
feature will be dependent upon the 
availability of articles at press time.) 
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Pride, Prestige, And Professionalism— 
The Formula For Successful Airmanship 


by M/Sgt. Albert J. Kitchen 
50th Fighter-Bomber Wing 


Orders announcing the promotion of a number of airmen were being scruti- 
nized by a group displaying mixed emotions and varied reactions. It was 
obvious a large number of this gathering were elated. It was also apparent a 
sizeable fraction of the same group was bitterly disappointed. Their faces 
resembled the proverbial poker players who, while the winner rakes in the pot, 
loudly exclaim, ‘Deal the cards.” There were profane hints the promotion 
board was fixed; and statements like, “the reason I wasn’t promoted was because 
I don’t apple-polish anyone,” echoed through the corridor. 

It is a foregone conclusion that everyone considered eligible for promo- 
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tion will not make the grade for the 
simple reason there are more appli- 
cants than openings. This comes 
painfully to attention the higher up 
the ladder one progresses. With an 
austere budget upon us, an acceler- 
ated awareness that the Air Force 
must obtain the maximum horsepow- 
er for the minimum outlay of dollars, 
promotions—along with other tangi- 
bles—will be harder to come by. It 
should be quite easy for aspirants 
seeking advancement to see “the 
handwriting on the wall.” This applies 
as well to those who feel “they have 
it made.” A recent USAF letter di- 
rected commanders to take aggressive 
and positive action to reduce in grade 
or dismiss from the service those non- 
commissioned officers not carrying 
their full share of the load, or who 
fail to accept the responsibility in- 
herent with the grade held. 

In making a comparison between 
one of the recipients of a recent pro- 
motion, and one who wasn’t seriously 
considered for advancement, we find 
their length of active service to be 
approximately the same. Discounting 
the possibility they are in a tempo- 
rarily frozen career field, which has 
little, if any, effect upon promotions 
E-! through E-4, we also find the 
time in grade to be nearly equal. 
What then, gave one man the board’s 
decision, and at the same time, closed 
the door to others? This question is 
extremely simple to answer. Like the 
popular ballad, “Little Things Mean 
A Lot,” little things show a lot. 

There was a time within memory 
when it was considered out of uni- 
form to appear at the office without a 
spit shine or freshly pressed uniform, 
and practically a courts-martial of- 
fense to be reminded that there were 
barbers on the base whose sole duty 
it was to cut hair. Even mechanics 
and maintenance personnel were in- 
spected daily to insure a clean and 
starched pair of fatigues. Manuals 
were published directing the proper 
position for sitting at attention when 
addressed by an officer in the mess 
hall. Most five and six stripers viv- 
idly recall the adage “if it moves, 
salute it.” Many still envision that 
old pastime devoted to planting in 
Mother Earth an opening six by six by 
sIx feet, o1 remember tours around 
the parade grounds with rifle and 
full field pack for failure to stand 
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when approached by an officer. 

With faster and higher flying air- 
craft, a result of streamlining and ad- 
vanced technology, other facets of 
military, particularly Air Force meth- 
ods, took on a new look. It might be 
said that it was the price of progress. 
At any rate, whether it was the vast 
and accelerated buildup that took 
place from 1941-1945, or the more 
recent expansion caused by the grow- 
ing threat of Communism and ac- 
cented by the Korean conflict, most 
people will agree the good old days 
are gone and the strict spit and shine 
discipline of earlier Air Force service 
has fallen by the wayside along with 
the biwinged pursuit airplane—to be 
thought of as an era belonging to a 
past generation of air pioneers. 

Airmen of the modern day Air 
Force opportunities un- 
thought of by their pre-1941 counter- 
parts. Such advantages include spe- 
cialized technical training in a well 
staffed, well supplied service school— 
usually of their choice; off-duty high 
school and college courses, both state- 
side and overseas; and the chance for 
promotion at a rate undreamed of 
previously. These opportunities are 
not left dormant by many persons 
who fully realize the tremendous po- 
tential to be gained from such prog- 
Unfortunately, however, for 
every airman who realizes the bene- 
fits at hand, 10 others are passing 
them by. This could, in part, ex- 
plain why Airman Jones was pro- 
moted and you were not. You have 
failed to take full advantage of the 
many facilities available on every 
base to prepare yourself for addi- 
tional responsibilities. It is a well 
known fact that increased pay accom- 
panies increased responsibility. The 


possess 


ress. 


two go hand-in-hand. One without 
the other is nonexistent. 
The chances are though, that 


wasn't the only reason your name was 
not published on those promotion 
orders. All promotion boards con- 
sider myriad qualifications, and a de- 
ficiency in one bracket would not 
completely disqualify any man. 
How much attention do you give 
to work-a-day details—your manners, 
personal appearance, and courtesy? 
And by courtesy, I don’t mean only 
military courtesy. Sure, you salute 
when you're forced to, and only if you 
can't escape it. But how about the 


little considerations taught in the 
home, school, and church, the neg. 
lect of which would have brought a 
good swift kick to the posterior by the 
male parent? Do you suppose for 
one minute that standing when aq 
senior officer enters the office or at 
the appearance of a lady at the NCO 
or Airmen’s Club is an unmasculine 
thing to do? How many times since 
you entered the Air Force have you 
had to force yourself to extend an act 
of courtesy that was second nature 
in civilian life? Disgusting isn’t it? 

Possibly you believe such things 
go unnoticed. Nothing could be fur. 
ther from the truth. Word gets 
around that this or that airman has 
a long way to go. Should you doubt 
this statement, review your last Air- 
man’s Proficiency Report. Five will 
get you 10 some thoughtful soul has 
made a notation that reflects your ac- 
tions or personal appearance on the 
AF Form 75. 

There are those commanders and 
supervisors who maintain that Air 
Force personnel are on duty 24 hours 
a day. Whether or not you feel the 
same may also be an influencing fac- 
tor to the promotion board. 
doubt noticed the 
Mars appearance of the 
going to and from their 


You have no 
Man trom 
jet jockeys 


aircraft on the flight line—partial 
pressure suits, jump boots, fancy 


scarfs, and crash helmets decorated 
with lightning bolts and screaming 
eagles in a rainbow of colors. This 
is a part of their prestige. A part of 
the way they live. The combat units 
of our Air Force are steeped in tradi- 
tion dating back to the Lafayette 
Escadrille. Many squadrons _ boast 
such famous former members as 
Rickenbacker, Arnold, Spaatz, Bong, 
Yeager, Jabara, and McConnell. 
When a pilot joins such an outfit, he 
assumes that unit’s tradition as a part 
of his own. The men that have 
passed so gloriously before him have 
set a pattern for him to follow. He 
would be failing a trust if he did not 
operate at 100 percent at all times. 

You too, fall heir to tradition and 
pride when you are assigned to an Of 
ganization. But unlike the pilot who, 
dressed in a tight fitting “G” suit, 
hurls himself and his craft upward 
into the dark blue of the stratosphere 
at supersonic speeds, you are admon- 
ished to uphold the tradition and 
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prestige of your unit by conduct and 
appearance—off duty as well as on 
duty. At this point we reach a cross- 
road where a number of airmen feel 
they must also resemble a jet pilot in 
dress, particularly after duty hours. 
Some of them are real cool with tight 
fitting jeans that suggest that they 
have recently completed pulling an 
engine change, held in place (though 
they are so tight it isn’t necessary) 
by a three-inch, jewel-studded belt 
capable of driving a threshing ma- 
chine. To further accentuate this ap- 
pearance, a pair of 10-inch boots 
(badly in need of heels), and a jacket 
(two sizes too small) are worn. This 
represents the “What the Hell, I’m off 
duty” attitude. Another group that 
runs them a close race is the real, 
and man I mean real, cooooooool 
cats. This breed of cat is distinguished 
by two-toned shoes, lime-green peg 
pants, maroon coat (the closer to 
knee length, the better), plaid shirt, 
string tie, and crowned by a lavender 
beret or yellow cap. Sharp, nothing 
but sharp, man. To say that any in- 
dividual affiliated with either group 
gains attention on a base is close to 
the understatement of the year. 

The part hardest to understand 
though, is the fact that the same char- 
acter who spends the majority of his 


pay to dress so cool after 1700 
hours, is the same individual who is 
constantly gigged on showdown in- 
spections. He’s the same person who 
must be reminded his shoes are to be 
polished, frayed shirts and _ pants 
must be replaced, and Elvis type hair- 
dos are frowned upon in our circle. 
As I have said, word gets around. 
If you qualify as a cool cat, chances 
are the promotion authority gets the 
word too. 

Another who is not likely to re- 
ceive any serious consideration at 
promotion time is the, “I’ve got 2 
years, 6 months, 9 days, 14 hours, 23 
minutes, and 5 seconds left to go in 
this place, and the only thing I’m 
going to do is to put in my time” 
type. He has 30 months to go, and 
already he’s “FYIGMO.” How can 
anyone with that outlook expect to 
warrant anything except frigid stares 
from his supervisors? Another mis- 
led person worthy of mention is the 
“It's only a couple of beers a day” 
troop. I recently witnessed a tragedy 
caused by the “couple a day” that 
cost a man old enough and intelli- 
gent enough to know better, five 
stripes, his family, his earthly posses- 
sions, his self-respect, and his health. 
1 am not a crusader instilled with 
the frustration of the Devil’s Grand- 


mother, Carrie Nation. Nor do | 
promote excessive drinking. What, 
when, where, and how much each 
man drinks is his own business. His 
own, that is, until it becomes a neces- 
sity. It then becomes several persons’ 
concern. | know of no surer or 
quicker way for the word to get 
around than in the case of the man 
who drinks too much, too often. 

What then, does the Air Force ex- 
pect in the way of personal perform- 
ance and appearance? A  straight- 
laced prude’ Definitely not. It wants, 
it needs, and it must have individuals 
who embody those traits and charac- 
teristics that are common to every 
vocation in life. Among these are 
common sense, loyalty to one’s self as 
well as his boss and the organization 
to which he belongs, courtesy born 
out of habit, and the desire to do a 
worthwhile job well. In short: pride, 
proficiency, prestige, and above all 
else, a marked degree of profession- 
alism. 

1 have another five that will get 
you 10, that if you will be honest and 
produce as you know you should, the 
reward of satisfaction and advance- 
ment will be yours. The adage, “The 
Air Force takes care of its own,” is 
not just another myth, but a reality 
that is practiced every day. = 





Where Else 
Could It Happen? 


(Editor’s Note: The following letter 
from M/Sgt. Walter Huron, Andrews 
AFB, Md., needs little comment. It 1s 
entirely unsolicited and inspired solely 
by Sergeant Huron’s desire to express 
his gratitude for the USAF’s aid when 
tragedy threatened his family.) 

Dear Sir: 

On that night, not long ago, and in 
the days that followed, my buddies 
were fighting for my boy’s life, and 
the old uniform never felt better. 

It was during the recent snow that 
was such a pain in the neck to adults 
and such a paradise to kids, that 
Doug—he’s twelve—lost control of 
his sled and banged into a parked car. 

I took him into the hospital, and 
they ran him over to another service 
hospital where there were better fa- 
cilities. I'd thought at first he’d 
cracked a rib or something. It never 
occurred to me that he’d ruptured his 
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spleen—I didn’t know what a spleen 
was. I learned that the big danger 
was that he might bleed to death in- 
ternally unless they got in there, way 
in behind his stomach and beside his 
liver, I guess, took the spleen out and 
tied up or reorganized a lot of blood 
vessels. 

A dedicated surgeon—he could 
have made more from that one opera- 
tion than the Air Force pays him in a 
month—had that boy in the operating 
room for three-and-a-half hours. 

Then they all backed the line; 
doctors, nurses, corpsmen. And the 
line held. The boy pulled through. 

For some days they had a corps- 
man at his side every minute of the 
day and night. They took his pulse, 
respiration, and blood pressure, every 
15 minutes. Transfusions, intrave- 
nous feeding, stomach pump, cath- 
eter—they had tubes and bottles con- 
nected to that kid until he looked like 
something that had been put together 
by a mad amateur chemist. But the 





bottles and tubes were life-giving. 
How many dollars worth? I don’t 
know. Nobody cared. 

I got the idea somewhere—I was 
entirely wrong, by the way—that | 
might have to replace some blood. | 
mentioned this to my first sergeant. 
You know the answer: “No sweat. 
Let me know what you want.” 

The boss knew I'd be on the job, 
giving him what little | had, when | 
wasn't going to and from the hospital. 
Again, no sweat. 

And the boy began to gain 
strength. He started to climb the long 
road back to strength and _ health. 
Last week they let him come home. 
Today he started back to school. 
He'll be going half-days at first. 

I drove him to school this morn- 
ing, and now I’m just sitting here, 
thanking God that I wear the same 
uniform as all those good people who 
rallied around when the cards were 
down. 

M Sct. WALT HuRON 
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Youngsters of Air Force personnel in Morocco use an ancient method of transportation as they inspect Roman ruins near Rabat. 





NOUASSEUR COMES OF AGE 


WENTY MILES south of Casa- 

blanca, Morocco, lies Nouasseur 
Air Base, a modern American com- 
munity that has arisen in the midst of 
a culture that has changed but little 
since Biblical times. Outside the 19- 
mile-long fence which surrounds the 
huge American defense base, veiled 
women trudge along dusty trails with 
water-filled urns in their arms or reed 
baskets balanced delicately upon 
their heads, while late-model auto- 
mobiles share the roadways with 
horse-drawn carts, sheep, and cattle. 

A tourist-at-heart airman could 
wish for no more fascinating an as- 
signment than Nouasseur. A travel- 
magazine world is only as far as the 
nearest mud and straw village; Moor- 
ish castles, Portuguese ruins, and a 
Nourishing camel market are within 
two hours’ driving distance. He can 
spend a weekend on the beaches, at 
a ski lodge in the Atlas Mountains, or 
in the world-famed port of Tangiers. 
And still he will not have begun to see 
Morocco. 
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by Capt. Robert C. White 


Southern AMA (Europe) 


For the airman who takes his 
America with him, Nouasseur Air 
Base provides the comforts of state- 
side duty. He could live here for 
years and never have to go outside 
the fence. There are a well-stocked 
commissary operated along the lines 
of a supermarket and an attractive 
Air Force exchange shopping center 
which includes everything from a 
shoestore to a delicatessen. The va- 
riety of recreational facilities is im- 
pressive. There are tennis courts, 
swimming pools, athletic fields, a 
well-equipped gymnasium, bowling 
alleys, and a nine-hole golf course. 
Hobby shops provide the best in 
equipment and facilities, clubs are 
comfortable and well furnished, and 
numerous social organizations satisfy 
the interests of ham radio operators, 
square dancers, sports car enthusiasts, 
and amateur actors. 

And just as at home, the chapel is 
the focal point for a rich program of 


religious activities serving the three 
major American faiths. 

There is a well-staffed school for 
dependents and an active Parent- 
Teachers Association. The scouting 
program, for both boys and girls, 
covers all phases from Cubs and 
Brownies to Air Explorers. Nouas- 
seur is, indeed, a self-sufficient com- 
munity. 

It was not always thus. Nouasseur 
Air Base was born a war baby, 2 
product of concern that the Korean 
conflict would flare into World War 
I11, and haste was the order of the 
day. No sooner were negotiations 
completed with the French, who a 
that time controlled Morocco, than 
the bulldozers moved in. Early liv- 
ing conditions were often primitive. 
Water and sanitation were problems 
and fresh food was difficult to obtait. 
Existing was a challenge, but ther 
was an urgency to the situation which 
transcended personal cares. 

Crews of tired and sweating men 
labored around the clock, pushing 
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long fingers of white concrete out 
over lands known only to countless 
generations of shepherds and nomads. 
Hastily built Dallas and Quonset huts 
were tied together by dirt roads which 
became mudholes during the rainy 
months. Supplies were piled in every 
direction while warehouses were be- 
ing completed. 

‘Construction was completed on 
schedule. In terms of money it had 
been a costly project. Nevertheless, 
ithad been a miracle of achievement. 

The Dallas huts which still house 
Nouasseur airmen are not ideal, but 
they are adequate, and they are a 
far cry from the tents which were used 
at the beginning. With four or five 
men assigned to a hut, each reflects 
the distinctive personality of its occu- 
pants. Some have remained bare, but 
most have polished floors and pic- 
tures and some have flower gardens. 
Last year a contract was let for the 
construction of seven modern three- 
story dormitories each of which will 
house approximately 200 airmen. 
Construction remained on schedule 
from the beginning and Nouasseur’s 
biggest housewarming is scheduled to 
take place next month. 

In the first days the married contin- 
gent had it rough too, for on-base 
housing was almost nonexistent. Ex- 
cept for a few temporary homes for 
key personnel, there was nothing. 
Fortunately, housing was available in 
Casablanca and surrounding areas 
and, one way or another, people got 
along. But as the base grew in size 
and mission it became obvious that 
on-base family housing was necessary 
and 400 rental units were constructed. 
Today except for clusters of green 
bamboo and other native vegetation, 
the family housing area looks like a 
modern American suburb with gleam- 
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Nearby Casablanca is a modern city with a cosmopolitan flavor. 
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Photo courtesy of Office Marocain du Tourisme 


The family housing area at Nouasseur Air Base resembles a modern American 
suburb with gleaming white homes and broad velvet lawns. 
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A flourishing camel market, within two miles driving distance 
of Nouasseur, provides interesting subjects for Air Force 
camera owners. 


ing white homes and broad velvet 
lawns. 

In early 1955, preceding the birth 
of a new and independent Moroccan 
nation, acts of violence broke out 
throughout the country. American 
airmen had developed friendships with 
both French and Moroccan neighbors 
and the danger of an irresponsible ac- 
tion by an irresponsible individual or 
group was recognized. To minimize 
the danger of American involvement, 
300 house trailers scheduled for Eu- 
rope were hastily diverted to Nouas- 
seur. An area was cleared over- 
night; temporary light, water, and 
sewage lines were installed; and fam- 
ilies living in Casablanca and outlying 
areas were moved onto the base. 
Meanwhile a more permanent trailer 
area was developed and one by one 
the mobile dwellings were transferred. 
Although they were never intended to 
be more than temporary housing 
units, nearly all of the trailers have 
since taken on the appearance of a 
true home. Most of the occupants 
have enclosed their lawns and flower 
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gardens with neat white picket fences 
and many have built patios and bar- 
becue pits. 

In recent months the Air Force 
has taken over most of the houses 
formerly used by the Mediterranean 
Division of the Corps of Engineers. 
[hese two, three, and four bedroom 
units are among the most attractive 
and pleasant dwellings on the base. 

Today, with the trailers, over 800 
families reside on-base. Construc- 
tion is scheduled to start soon on ad- 
ditional family housing units. 

The housing problem at Nouasseur 
has not been completely solved. There 
is a waiting list for on-base housing 
as there is at most overseas installa- 
tions. But there are pleasant and 
reasonably priced villas in Casablanca 
to tide over the newly arrived and 
the waiting time is reasonable. 

Until recently Nouasseur was a ma- 
jor supply depot. With the new pro- 
ducer-to-user concept, however, the 
supply mission is rapidly phasing out. 
Since its runways are among the long- 
est and finest in the world and the 
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Photo courtesy of Office Marocain du Tourisme 


Much of Moroccan trade takes place in colorful souks. 


weather is excellent for flying year- 
round, Nouasseur can be transformed 
quickly and smoothly into an opera- 
tional base. 

Nouasseur has come a long way 
since the mud and dust days of its 
birth, but despite the new and the 
modern, there remains the strong 
flavor of its Arab world setting. Driv- 
ing about the base one is still aware 
of the brightly garbed fatimas, com- 
pletely covered except for their dusky 
eyes, and dark, whiskered Berbers 
working side by side with airmen. 

Nouasseur has its annoyances too. 
Sometimes the papers are late, some- 
times the electricity or water or the 
radio station is shut off for repairs. 
Sometimes it seems that the rainy 
season will last forever or will never 
arrive. But in the main, these annoy- 
ances are minor and infrequent. More 
than one seasoned traveler has pro- 
claimed Nouasseur the best base in 
all Europe and Africa. If you re 
ceive a Nouasseur assignment, 
chances are good that it will be the 
most pleasant tour of your career. 
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Photo by T/Sgt. J. J. DeRouen, Laughlin AFB. 


LEARNING BY DOING 


New military techniques and modern equipment require specialized knowledge as never 
before. 

Many airmen think of on-the-job training as a new idea in teaching and learning. Actu- 
ally, it’s the oldest method in existence. 

Simply stated, OJT is ‘learning by doing.” 

The first men on earth applied this idea to staying alive and most of God's other. creatures 
—land, sea, or air—apply ‘‘learning by doing” training to teach their young to survive. 

This same ‘“‘learning by doing” principle is applied to the OJT method the Air Force uses 
today to teach young airmen a trade or skill. It has been found to be the most economical 
and the quickest method of training in many specialties; economical since the airman is pro- 


| ducing while learning, quicker since the airman has a sense of belonging and practical ac- 


complishment since he is being trained by the supervisor for whom he will work. 

Air Force OJT is for the benefit of both the individual and the Air Force and it is the duty 
of every supervisor to afford the best possible training to each person under his supervision. 
It does not interfere with the mission. OJT is part of the mission—better training means 
better operation. 
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Article VI 
1 public trial, by an tm 
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